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These three cans of grapefruit juice. 
en route from Florida, were injured in a 
very curious way. 

They were crushed and crimped to- 
gether and arrived at their destination 
compressed into a single unit, as vou can 
see, with no leakage. 

A mishap like this could occur in a 
thousand different ways with the same 
apparent results, 


But interesting as this freak accident 


to three 
portant point. 


cans may be, it’s not the im- 


The Point... 


More important to you, who use the 
cans, and to us, who make them, is the 
fact that the force necessary to crush 
them into the above state failed to pune- 
ture them or rupture the seams. 

HIow do we know this? Because one 
year after these battered containers were 


happen 


received, the juice was tested and found 
to be fresh and untainted. This means 
that the hermetic seal on the cans had 
not been broken despite the extremely 
rough treatment these cans withstood. 

We don’t say that all cans could sur- 
vive this much punishment, but we do 
say — 

These cans took it! It’s another reason 
for us:to repeat: No other container pro- 
tects like the can! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY NEW YORK + CHICAGO - —_ FRANCISCO 


No other container protects like the can 
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AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER 


“Capacity as much as doubled, under 
favorable conditions!” That's the kind of 
reports we get from users of this Modern, 
improved FMC Bean Snipper. One reason 
is the Variable Speed Controls on this 
machine—which make it adaptable for 
processing all types of beans. 

Another reason is, the many Automatic 
features, including Automatic Gauge Plate 
for uniform cutting and to prevent clog- 
ging; Automatic Safety Device to eliminate 
foreign matter; Automatic control of 
operating time,. picking-table feed and 
discharge of beans. 

No wonder the FMC Bean Snipper out- 
performs any other snipping machine on 
the market! 
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CAPACITY STEPPED 


PLANTS MODERN 


MODERN 


MODERN 


MODERN 


Bean Slicer 


Whether you can Beans, Corn, Peas, 
Tomatoes, or Fruits, you'll find your 
Modern Processing Machines and Equip- 
ment in the 260-Page FMC Catalog 
No. 800. If you don't have a copy, 
write today. 
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FOOO MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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The poorest families today enjoy 
many mealtime luxuries that weren’t 
even to be had by kings a few decades 
ago. First among these luxuries are 
canned vegetables—vegetables that 
are rich in vitamins, picked at the 
peak of perfection and economically 
priced. We, of Continental, are proud 
of our long association with the can- 
ners of green beans. For this industry 
has contributed much towards making 
present-day mealtime luxuries avail- 
able to all. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


ANSWERS 


1. The man who patiently pioneered 
and finally improved green beans by 
removing the strings was plant breeder 
Calvin N. Keeney. 

2. A “beanfeast”’ is a dinner given an- 
nually by employers for employees 
(origin obscure, English). 

3. According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the ’46 production of 


snap beans for processing was 200,500 
tons. Loss or abandonment of acreage 
planted for ’46 was about 4 percent, 
which is less than the average loss of 
6.4 percent for the 1936-45 period. 


4. Processing of snap beans has soared 
and now exceeds the average tonnage 
for the years 1935 through 44 by more 
than 35 percent! 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 
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EDITORIALS 


TH BIRTHDAY—And still hale and hearty 
70 THE CANNING TRADE wishes to thank its 

great family of readers and advertisers for 
these many years, which you will note we celebrate 
with this issue. 


We’ve sung the song on the one solitary note “canned 
foods” and have not tired of it nor will we. But we 
are not unmindful of the assistance you, as readers and 
advertisers, have been in making possible this long life, 
and we wish to take this means of saying a fervent 
“Thank You.” 


GETTING BACK TO NORMAL—The time when 
you could hire a man to insult your customers has long 
since passed but all lines of industry, or at least many 
in those lines, may not have come to realize it. “Sell- 
ing” has again become a prime requisite for every 
producer and merchandiser, and many will have to 
recognize that they must again nurse their customers, 
take care of them, and bind them as with chains. This 
is but another way of saying bind your customers to 
you as friends for you will need them in the months 
and years to come. And for canners that means, since 
these customers must buy “a pig in a poke” when they 
buy your goods behind the tinned walls, a degree of 
confidence greater than the usual run of merchandis- 
ing. They have to depend upon your good faith, upon 
the label you put upon your cans, whether that be done 
by the canner—as in all common sense it ought to be 
done—or by the second hands, the distributors who use 
their own labels. Every can of food must be bought 
upon faith, since its contents cannot be seen until 
opened upon the little housewife’s kitchen table, and 
woe-be-tide the canner or his brand if that housewife 
feels she has been victimized when she opens the can. 
Of course that statement is subject to limitations. 
Dependent upon the product in the can, and the price 
she pays the retailer for it, she has a right to be satis- 
fied or dissatisfied when she opens the can. But even 
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so that is not an easy job, not even for canners them- 
selves. It still remains true that price cannot be taken 
as a guide for the quality in the can. 


This is an unfortunate thing, and a great detriment 
to the greater and steady growth of canned foods con- 
sumption, but no one can alter it except the canner him- 
self. He knows the quality in his cans, and if that 
quality can be presented the housewife, honestly and 
unequivocally, the demand for that brand will grow, 
be it high or low. If he labelled all his output as he 
knows it to be, qualitatively,—as do the great, leading 
canners—there would be no trouble, but on the con- 
trary a very decided increase in the use of canned 
foods; but when unlabelled canned foods are sold to 
others for their own labels, the canner looses control, 
and that is unfortunate in so far as the building of a 
lasting reputation for the goods produced by any given 
canner is concerned. This does not mean that jobbers’ 
labels are deceptive, it means that the canner steps out 
of the picture as the producer—in the eyes of the con- 
sumer, his all-important customer—and the distribu- 
tor reaps all the reward of canning well done. 


The war brought canned foods to a higher pinnacle 
than any of us ever expected to see in our lifetime, 
affording the canners a golden opportunity that ought 
not to have been missed. Sure, the conscientious dis- 
tributor labels his goods honestly, but any good-will 
built into the jobber label goes to him, as he is well 
entitled, and if the canner is satisfied with being merely 
the producer, that’s his business. 


But we started to talk about selling, because the 
wheel of fortune has once more brought that prime 
requisite to the top, and will or nill all canners will have 
to take it into their considerations. 


Under the heading “The time has come,” George 
Poisal, Director of advertising for the C. D. Kenney 
Division of the Consolidated Grocers Corp., gives the 
warning. In a recent address he said, in part: 


“The time has come when the food industry—like 
all other industries which depend upon the system of 
selling—must go back to an aggressive promotion of 
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In mid-December of 1946 


ideas as well as actions. 
we entered a new era of selling . . . the era of so- 


called dilatory selling ended ... and we must go 
back to merchandising our wares. 


“Selling today is fundamentally the same as it ever 
was .. conditions since time began have continuously 
been in a state of flux ... all real progress is con- 
ceived and born in an atmosphere of change. Nothing 
can overcome the established fact that shouting one’s 
wares has been fundamental and profitable since the 
first bazaar made its appearance on the streets of 
Babylon over 4,000 years ago. 


“Let’s pause for a moment and drift back to the 
year 1928. You could sell anything, anywhere, any- 
time .. . business was at an all-time high. We were 
slowly nursed into a state of complacency ... we 
thought we could go on forever like that... but how 
wrong we were! 


“Then in 1932 everybody and his brother were 
sure that the country had gone to hell .. . we just 
couldn’t see our way out... again we were wrong. 
Things cleared! 


“Then came 1941 and the picture became hope- 

lessly black again—it didn’t look like we’d ever get 
straightened out... again we were wrong! 
’ “Then came 1944 and unprecedented business 
swirled all around us ... once again you could sell 
anything, anywhere, anytime . . . despite all warn- 
ings against complacency we were lulled once again 
into a lackadaisical selling attitude .. . came Jan- 
uary, 1947, and with it a rude new awakening. Let’s 
not be wrong again—things always have changed 
for the better and they always will! 


“During the war years it was a rarity for any 
Kenny salesman in any territory to make less than 
$100 per week. If it could be done then, it can be 
done now or in the very near future.” 


THE JOB AHEAD—President Truman in his mid- 
year report to Congress mentioned some things which 
our industry must take into its consideration. That 
may sound queer in these pages, but how many of us 
take seriously the utterances of politicians, even though 
we know these political actions may directly affect us, 
and particularly our pocketbooks? 

His comments upon the price level are worth re- 
reading. He said: 

“With the wage adjustments already made and those 
still needed in special wage areas, it follows that the 
patterns of workable price relations ultimately arrived 
at will be on a somewhat higher price level than would 
otherwise have come about. However, this is not a 
justification for pyramiding wage-price increases or 
failing to make price reductions whenever and where- 
ever possible. 


“In the interest of those whose income has remained 
substandard, it is imperative that legislation be enacted 
to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, to increase the minimum wage level to at least 65 
cents an hour, and to enlarge social-security benefit 
payments in view of the higher cost of living. 


Under the recent wage settlement in the coal-mining 
industry, the wages of coal miners occupy a place near 
the top of the wage structure. The earnings of the coal 
miners under the new contract must be judged in the 
light of the character of their work and the labor needs 
of the industry. 


Would Absorb Cost Increases—There has been exag- 
geration of the size of this adjustment compared with 
the adjustments previously made in many other indus- 
tries. Every effort should be made to absorb the cost 
increases in the coal-mining industry, and the indus- 
tries indirectly affected, through increased productivity 
and through reduction in profit margins. 


The increases that have already been made in coal 
prices are contributing to inflationary pressures. We 
have a right to expect that, as operating adjustments 
toward maximum efficiency are made and present 
shortages are overcome, the price of coal will be re- 
stored to a lower level, thus easing the cost situation 
for industrial, railway and domestic users. Meanwhile, 
pyramiding of price advances by coal distributors is 
wholly unjustified. 


Similarly, increases in the price of steel would have 
a widespread inflationary effect. Steel companies should 
exercise extraordinary caution at this stage of our 
reconversion effort to see that increases in coal prices 
or other costs are offset as fully as possible through 
the savings of continuous and high-level operation.” 


HELP—If you would do a good deed come to the 
rescue of the pickle packers who are struggling with 
the belated baptism of their products. They want a 
new name for pickles, as the world has long recognized 
that tasty product, but just why they want to throw 
away all the advantage of that long familiar term for 
something new and untried is hard to understand. 

Says a report of the National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation on this new naming job: 


“The names poured in—picumber, yumadilly, cuckle, 
picklet, cupic, zickle, pick-a-dilly, pixie, and quickie, to 
mention a few. There were hundreds of others, too, 
like: ‘Atomic Energy Pickle,’ ‘I Am But I Ain’t Pickle,’ 
‘Kilroy Pickle,’ ‘Worri-Wart,’ and ‘Roosevelt Relish.’ 
The Packers were more confused than ever, and it 
didn’t help when they opened a letter suggesting 
‘peckle, pyckle, packle, puckle, or pockle.’ 


“After puzzling for several months, the perplexed 
packers settled on ‘quickle.’ 


What are quickles? “Quickles today are known 
variously as quick pack pickles, fresh pack pickles, 
overnight pickles, pasteurized pickles, and by other 
names,’ explained Harry L. Conley, of Green Bay, Wis., 
chairman of the NPPA’s Pickle Naming Committee. 
‘They are made from green cucumbers under a quick 
pack process. The fresh cucumbers are packed in jars 
with vinegar and spices, and then pasteurized. They 
can be made into dills, sweets, or relish. Within a few 
hours they are ready to eat. Consequently they have a 
different flavor from the regular pickles which are first 
cured in salt brine for months before being processed 
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into finished products’. 
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THE ADVANTAGES 
UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


By Douglas G. Colley’ 


Recognizing the need for better accounting methods, considerable time was given this subject at the 
April meeting of the Tri-State Packers Association when Major Douglas G. Colley, who during the war 
headed up OPA’s Canned and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables Accounting Section, spoke before a special 


dinner meeting. 


When we recognize the fact that all 
concerns in a given industry are com- 
petitors, we must also appreciate that 
their individual welfare and that of the 
industry depends to a large extent upon 
the practice of informed competition. 

This does not mean to imply that com- 
petition will be discouraged, rather that 
it must be encouraged in an enlightened 
manner in order to assure the consumer 
the most or the best for her dollar, to 
encourage progress in the industry and 
to strengthen the position of the individ- 
ual packer. Although the decline of a 
competitor may seem beneficial to the un- 
initiated, the businessman knows that 
his growth must not be the result of the 
decline of that competitor. The “live 
and let live” spirit is easy to feel after 
the competitor is rather low—and then 
it may be a bit late. It would seem that 
we are dependent upon and in all proba- 
bility more closely related to our com- 
petitors than we think. 

The purpose of uniformity in cost ac- 
counting methods is to develop this in- 
formed competitive relationship. Selling 
prices cannot be established correctly 
unless the total of all costs are known. 
The ancient practice of simply adding 
an arbitrary percentage to prime-cost— 
material and labor—estimated to cover 
factory overhead, selling and administra- 
tive expenses and profit, is no longer 
practical; in fact it is actually inviting 
disaster. 


DETERMINE COSTS SEPARATELY 


To be of value costs should be deter- 
mined separately for all departments of 
the business. For example: there are 
no administrative expenses as such, An 
executive dividing his time and thoughts 
between packing and selling should have 
his salary charged in the proportion to 
the time spent on each. The same rule 
applies to other such items of expense; 
only by treating such expenses in this 
manner can we get a true picture of 
costs. 

There is another side to it. The asset 
side of the books shows the capital em- 
ployed in the business. The finished 


‘Douglas G. Colley & Associates, 1943 S. 
Arlington Ridge Road, Arlington, Va. 
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Excerpts from his talk are here presented. 


goods inventory account represents part 
of the capital employed in the business. 
The ratio of the current assets to the 
current liabilities or the difference be- 
tween the two should represent the “re- 
volving working capital fund; in many 
cases a large part of which is inventory. 
Consequently, inventory should bear the 
proportion of administrative expenses 
which help to make the goods. Other- 
wise you will not have a true capital 
picture. That is, your inventory will be 
undervalued. 

Uniformity in accounting procedure 
would provide many advantages for the 
individual concern as well as for the in- 
dustry. One in particular would be, that 
the results could be summarized to show 
typical area costs and the range of costs. 
These can be utilized for making com- 
parisons by individual concerns, for de- 
veloping industry area standards, and in 
other ways assisting individual concerns 
to eliminate waste and inefficiency. 

Many packers feel that however suc- 
cessful a system may be for their com- 
petitors, it is not suitable to their needs. 
In fact, they feel that it is doubtful 
whether a system could be devised that 
would produce accurate costs in their 
particular case, This is a mistaken atti- 
tude. Each individual business has its 
peculiarities but this does not mean that 
a uniform system cannot be made elastic 
enough to fit varying conditions, and 
concerns of all sizes. Eventually, we are 
all brought to realize that the “other 
fellow’s” problems are much like our 
own. 


THE NEED FOR UNIFORMITY 
When we consider the wide variations 


- among different companies in this indus- 


try, not only in the accounts themselves, 
but in what is posted to the accounts, the 
need for uniformity becomes apparent. 
The aim of a uniform system is not to 
develop the same costs for each com- 
pany; rather it is—to apply uniform and 
sound methods to all companies—to 
determine accurate costs for each com- 
pany, and—to uniformly determined 
costs for all companies. It is not unusual 
when comparing companies’ records to 
find identical items treated quite differ- 
ently; in one instance an expenditure 


may be capitalized and in the other it 
will be treated as an expense. 


AN EXAMPLE 


I could cite many examples but let us 
take Salaries of Management and De- 
preciation as an illustration:— 

1. Salaries of corporate executives are 
regularly charged to expense and as a 
result are included as a part of the cost 
to make and sell, but more often than 
not partners’ or proprietors compensa- 
tion is not determined or set up until the 
year end, at which time it invariably 
represents for all practical purposes, a 
distribution of the so-called profits but 
in reality it is more likely to be a dis- 
tribution of items of expense whicn 
should have been periodically recognized 
as an operating cost. 


2. The other item, depreciation, is not 
always given proper consideration either; 
in fact, in some cases it is entirely 
ignored. A packer who rents his build- 
ings and leases his machinery would see 
to it that the expenses of rental and 
leasing were included in his overhead 
costs. 


There is actually no difference when 
the packer, instead of renting and leas- 
ing, invests his capital for these facili- 
ties. If depreciation is omitted from 
the costs, the sales prices cannot include 
the proper amount of money represented 
by capital costs. There is no sound argu- 
ment against failure to treat this item 
exactly as we do material and wage costs 
as a part of the cost of production. It 
is true therefore, that, if you fail to 
include depreciation in your costs you are 
actually giving your plant away. 


A COMPARISON 


Let’s take a look at what happened 
when too little attention is paid to the 
proper treatment of these two items. For 
illustration, I am going to take two con- 
cerns packing the same commodities in 
the same general area. “A” is a partner- 
ship, there are two partners; “B” is a 
corporation owned by two men who oper- 
ate the business. 

First we must compare these com- 
panies from the standpoint of producticn 
and sales income. 


i 


Production for “A” is 100%, for “B” 
91%, just a small difference in volume. 

Sales for “A” is 100%, for “B” 108%. 

While “B’s” production was only 91% 
of “A’s” its sales were 103% of “A’s”’. 


“A’s” Profit and Loss_ statement 
showed that the cost to pack and sell, 
now note this carefully, the cost to pack 
and sell was 92% of the sales income 
dollar, “B” showed for the same costs 
93%. 


That’s fairly close. You could say they 
had earned an operating profit of 8 and 
7 per cent respectively. But did they? 
Examination revealed the following: 

Salaries paid by A, none, by B 7.41%; 
Depreciation charged by A, none, by B 
2.00; Total for A, none, for B 9.41%. 

This means that “B” had included in 
its costs, expenses equivalent to 9.41% 
of the sales dollar which expenses had 
been completely ignored by “A”. 


“B’s” profit turned out to be a wet 
operating profit. Had “A’s” accounting 
methods coincided with those of “B” they 
would have revealed a decided loss. 


Had “A” operated with the benefit of 
proper cost accounting methods they 
would have known their costs and would 
have sold the production at a profit in- 
stead of giving it away. 

While these two errors are among the 
most obvious types others are: 


(1) The haphazard methods used 
throughout the industry for applying 
overhead expenses to the various com- 
modities. 


(2) Failure to charge to a commodity 
those expenses that are directly connected 
with it. 

(3) Failure to distribute the payroll 
according to the labor applicable to each 
commodity. 

And there are many others, all of 
which have a decided influence when it 
comes to costing a commodity. As a mat- 
ter of record, there are about as many 
different costs for producing a case of 
canned or frozen foods of the same com- 
modity as there are canneries. The fore- 
going are some of the chief reasons for 
these cost variations rather than reasons 
of the difference in raw material prices, 
wage rates, etc. 


AN ACTUAL CASE 


In an article recently published in The 
Canning Trade, the necessity for deter- 
mining the sources of profits and losses 
and the benefits to be derived from 
budgeted costs and profits were stressed 
(TCT, March 24, P7). 


MANAGEMENT 


Let’s get away from accounting as 
such for a moment and consider about 
management because these are the men 
we must look to for profits. The workers 
in your factory, your office employees, 
your salesmen or brokers can’t make 
profits for you; they can help, but the 
managers must show the way. Profes- 
sional advice can supply the tools and 
methods, adapted to local conditions and 
the peculiarities of your particular busi- 
ness, but all this is without avail if the 


management fails to take advantage of 
the facilities at its command. 

There are several types of managers; 
generally speaking they think along their 
individual lines: 

Financial Man. There is the financial 
man. He thinks of everything in terms 
of dollars; instead of replacing worn out 
equipment he will waste money patching 
old; he pores over records from morning 
to night, he is conservative to the point 
that his actions often create just what he 
is trying to avoid, losses. 

Production Man. Then there is the 
production man, he thinks in terms of 
volume only; he will strive at all cost, for 
more and more. He overlooks the fact 
that there is an economic capacity point 
in his business and that beyond this 
point wastes occur and profits begin to 
decline. 

Price Man. Third, we have the price- 
minded fellow. This one can be danger- 
ous. Like the production man he thinks 
in terms of volume; he says “make the 
price low enough and it will fetch the 
business. He will cut and slice prices, 
completely disregard quality, in fact do 
almost anything to lower the price. This 
fellow actually thinks that profits will 
result from his actions but he usually 
ends up fooling himself. But while doing 
this, he unfortunately damages the com- 
petitive structure, 

Profit Man. Now let’s take a look at 
the fellow who thinks in terms of profits. 
He believes in volume, but only in 
economic volume at proper prices and he 
believes that profits can be made even 
during periods of poor business. He 
stresses the importance of quality. He 
knows the proportion that each com- 
modity he packs bears to the total pro- 
duction, and he knows the relative profit 
and loss applicable to each commodity, 
so is in a position to stress production of 
the more profitable items, while correct- 
ing the causes for losses on the unprofit- 
able items. 


He knows that the most certain thing 
in business is change and that if he is to 
remain in a profit position he must be 
ready to conform to the change. He has 
at his command adequate cost and profit 
data; he budgets costs and forecasts 
profits and believes that the first charge 
against the sales income dollars must be 
for required profit. In other words he 
reverses the old formula of, sales income 
minus costs equals profit or loss. Profit 
to him is not an after thought; it’s a 
first. 

He looks at it this way, sales income 
less required profit, minus costs equals 
zero. In other words what he actually 
does is to deduct the required profit from 
the budgeted sales income, the balance 
he calls “allowable costs” and then 
strives to complete his pack within the 
limits of this allowable cost. 


SMALL PACKER IS IN PICTURE 


By this time those of you who call 
yourselves “small canners” are thinking, 
well! that’s all very fine for the big 
fellow, but I am a little business man 
and I can’t afford to employ people who 


are qualified to do what this _profit- 
thinking man does. You have my assur- 
ance that you can do the same thing 
and that it is not necessary for you to 
employ high salaried technical employees 
that you can ill afford to do, but you can 
afford to bear in mind what I told you 
just now—the workers in your factory— 
your office employees—your salesmen or 
brokers can’t make profits for you, they 
can help you but you must show the way. 
It’s not difficult, a little patience and the 
will to learn are all that is required. I 
know from experienc that your account- 
ant or bookkeeper if you wish, would wel- 
come an opportunity to render a more 
constructive service to you and assist 
you in “Charting the Course to Profits” 
but you, the management, must provide 
the opportunity. 


LOCAL UNION WINS VOTE 


The Doreo Workers Union, Ine., has 
been certified as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for the 2,056 eligible employes 
of the Phillips Packing Company, of 
Cambridge, Md., the regional office of the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
announced. 

The board said a tally of an April 30 
election showed 844 votes for the Dorco 
union, 602 votes for the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers of 
America (CIO), which had asked the 
election; 37 votes against both organiza- 
tions, and 48 challenged ballots. 

The CIO union filed objections to the 
election, the NLRB said, which were 
overruled by the regional director of the 
government agency. 

The FTAAW then took the case to the 
national board, which said in its certifi- 
cation announcement: 

“We find, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the regional director 

. that the petitioner’s objections do 
not raise substantial and material issues 
with respect to the election. Accord- 
ingly the objections are hereby over- 
ruled.” 


POTATO PRICE SUPPORT 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture July 21 announced a com- 
plete schedule of support prices for 1947 
Late Crop Potatoes. The seasonal price 
increases are greater than in previous 
years in order to compensate for higher 
storage costs, contribute to spreading 
supplies more effectively over the entire 
marketing season, and at the same time 
assure an average support price for the 
late crop of 90 per cent of the July 1 
parity. 

Department officials pointed out that 
the preliminary production estimate as 
of July 1 was 352 million bushels as com- 
pared with a crop of 475 million bushels 
last year. The presently indicated de- 
crease in production is due to reduced 
acreage and to adverse weather during 
the spring months. Favorable growing 
conditions in the Late States will have to 
prevail between now and harvesting time 
in order for total production to reach the 
1947 goal of 375 million bushels. 
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LEADS FOR QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


Abstracts of a Report 
BY W. A. GOULD 
Department of Horticulture 
Ohio State University 
Before the 1947 Ohio Canners and 
Field Men’s School 


The canning industry is facing a new 
era as it finds its markets are being chal- 
lenged by better frozen foods and by bet- 
ter methods of marketing fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The consumer is being 
educated as to what constitutes quality 
and to the importance of labels and their 
meanings. Consumers will demand high 
quality and if your product fluctuates 
from can to can, or season to season, you 
will not keep the market for long. Qual- 
ity is never an accident. It is the result 
of correct growing, processing, and mar- 
keting methods applied by trained per- 
sonnel. 

The first objective is to obtain the best 
quality in the raw product. Several fac- 
tors affect quality in raw products. One 
of them is weather. It is true that we 
can’t control the weather, but a thorough 
knowledge of past experience and normal 
weather for the area will permit a plant- 
ing plan that results in good quality. 
Although variations in rainfall and tem- 
perature have direct effect on the qual- 
ity, a knowledge of their influence can 
save the processor money and improve 
the product he packs. 

Environmental conditions, such as 
soils, fertilizers, rotations, cultivation 
and insect and disease control, are im- 
portant factors which influence quality. 
Improvement of these factors through 
field men helps to make sure that the 
plants or crops are getting the desired 
nutrients for high quality nutritious 
vegetables. The influence of the environ- 
mental factors may be illustrated by the 
experiments in New York which showed 
that an application of nitrogen on peas 
reduced the rate of maturity and in a 
given stage of quality greatly increased 
the yields above the check plots. 

Probably the greatest variable in pro- 
ducing high quality vegetables is that of 
variety. Varieties vary tremendously in 
color, flavor, palatability, growing sea- 
son, and the nutrients stored in them. 
The processor should conduct his own 
field test plots, although more often seed 
companies and experiment stations are 
called upon for information on varieties. 

With plant breeding advancing so 
rapidly, the field man has a big job in 
keeping up to date on the best varieties. 


A recent report from Minnesota states’ 


that peas vary more than 300% in caro- 
tene (vitamin A) content, 210% in Thia- 
min (B1) and more than 175% in ascor- 
bie acid (C) content. This country is 
vitamin conscious and varieties high in 
vitamins and other good qualities must 
be considered in the program. 
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Another factor affecting quality is 
maturity. We hear more about this fac- 
tor every year. It is the factor upon 
which grades are based considerably, and 
which the processor must control. Ma- 
turity affects color, flavor taste and tex- 
ture, as well as nutritious qualities. Each 
vegetable must be considered individ- 
ually, as some changes are desirable. 
Maturity is a variable factor and one 
must be an expert to predict when a 
variety will be ready for harvest. By 
careful planning of varieties, soils, plant- 
ing time and other production factors it 
is possible to deliver good quality raw 
products over a long period of time. A 
good grower - processor relationship is 
needed as well as a satisfactory agree- 
ment in relation to yield, mature and 
price relationships to insure the delivery 
of acceptable raw products. 

Harvesting must be prompt and effi- 
cient. Care must be exercised to prevent 
excessive damage to the crop. Cuts and 
bruises increase the cost of preparation 
and aid the entrance of microorganisms 
which cause bad or off-flavors and the 
lowering of quality. 

Deterioration may also be due to re- 
spiratory processes within the vegetable, 
since it is a living organism. Time and 
temperature are important factors which 
influence the rate of respiration. Pre- 
cooling (especially peas and corn) and 
prompt processing reduce the losses from 
respiratory changes. 

Quantitative chemical analyses for the 
measurement of maturity are often tedi- 
ous and require the services of a tech- 
nologist. Many instruments and quick 
techniques have been developed for use 
by processors. A few now in use include 
the tenderometer and texturemeter for 
use on peas, lima beans, ete.; succulom- 
eter for raw and whole kernel corn; con- 
sistometer for cream style corn and to- 
mato products; refractometer for solids 
in tomato products; color standards and 
mold counting; as well as the grade 
standards of the U. S. D. A. 

Grading requires the ability of a prop- 
erly trained technologist. Quality con- 
trol personnel should be trained to con- 
trol the raw products as well as the 
packing processes. The quality control 
department should be staffed by consci- 
entous, trained personnel who under- 
stand both growing and _ processing 
methods. 


GET CANNER ACCOUNTS 

Carey & Coale have been named sales 
representatives in the Philadelphia area 
for the Deming & Gould Company, Flori- 
dagold Citrus Corporation, and. Louisi- 
ana State Rice Milling Co. 

Walter B. McKaig, formerly with Dud- 
ley & Weisl, is now associated with the 
Carey & Coale organization. 


A CAN OF BREAD, PLEASE 


Bread for sportsmen packed in vacuum 
cans is a recent addition to the ranks of 
foods packaged in tinplate, says the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. The new prod- 
uct is made of five grains, rye meal, 
cracked wheat, rice bran, barley flour, 
eracked oats and soya flour as well. Fur- 
ther enrichment has been obtained by 
adding vitamin B complex, iron and 
niacin. 

The thinly-sliced loaf is particularly 
suited to long shipments and storage. Its 
tinplated package thoroughly protects 
the nutritious qualities for use by fisher- 
men, hunters, campers, yachtsmen and 
the like. Due to its high protein, min- 
eral and vitamin content, the bread con- 
stitutes almost an entire meal. 

Subjected to a series of tests involving 
exposure of the can to all extremes of 
both temperature and atmosphere, the 
loaf has passed these trials with flying 
colors. Complete protection under all 
conditions is afforded by the steel-and- 
tin package while vacuum packing pre- 
serves the flavor and lightness of the 
bread. 

The high caloric content of the five 
grain bread—approximately 1,140 cal- 
ories—makes it ideal for overseas food 
parcels. Almost the entire daily ration 
of 1,200 calories considered essential for 
one person is supplied by a single can. 
In consequence, the canned bread has 
been shipped to spots all over the world 
—Hawaii, South America, South Africa 
and parts of Europe. 

Present plans call for a line of five 
grain cookies to join the canned bread in 
grocery stores, delicatessens and food 
specialty shops. Among the types of 
cookies to be packed under vacuum in 
cans are applesauce, oatmeal, carrot and 
sour cream. They are expected to make 
their appearance before the end of the 
current year. 


NAMED ARBITRATORS 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this week announces the fol- 
lowing supplemental appointments to its 
regional arbitration boards: Chicago, 
Grocers: E. J. Kostichek, Steele, Wedeles 
& Co., and Emil Kohut, Sprague Warner 
Co.; Chicago, Brokers: Paul Paver, Paul 
Paver & Associates, Inc., Luman Wing, 
Luman R. Wing & Co., and James F. 
Byrnes, J. F. Byrnes & Co.; Detroit, 
Grocers: Roy A. Dodd, Lee & Cady; V. J. 
Ferland, F. T. Leggett & Co., and Gay- 
ard Lafer, Lafer Bros.; Detroit, Bro- 
kers: P. F. Pfeister, P. F. Pfeister Co., 
Robert A. Dietrich, John Murphy Bro- 
kerage Co., and Orville Vaughan, Peter- 
son & Vaughan, Inc. 


JULIUS ORMAND DIES 


Julius Ormand, head of the Ormand- 
Bradford Brokerage Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and former President of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
died early this month in Birmingham, 


> 


GRAMS INTEREST 


CAN SIZE SURVEY 


National Canners Association is con- 
ducting a can size survey for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the views of the can- 
ning industry as to the extent to which 
the 1940 list of can size recommenda- 
tions should be revised. This study will 
enable the Association’s Committee on 
Simplification of Containers to bring up 
to date the voluntary program of can 
size standardization to which the industry 
has been committed for many years. The 
survey covers all products except fish 
and meat and is, therefore, not limited 
to the products contained in the sim- 
plified practice recommendation. 


JOIN NFBA 


The following brokerage firms are the 
latest to be admitted to membership in 
the National Food Brokers Association: 
Allied Sales Company, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Bennett Brokerage Company, Miami, 
Florida; Chaimson Brokerage Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Coe Sales Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona; E. L. Cook Com- 
pany, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia and E. G. 
Sporleder Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 


INDIANA TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 


The Indiana Technicians School, con- 
ducted at Purdue University this month, 
was one of the most successful yet held. 
65 students were in attendance for the 
ten day course, conducted under the 
direction of H. R. Smith of National 
Canners Association, M. A. Hoy of 
American Can Company, V. S. Troy of 
Continental Can Company, J. N. Crothy 
of Crown Can Company, and A. J. Klu- 
bock of National Can Corporation. 


PHILLIPS JOINS BOB WHITE 


C. H. Phillips has joined the Bob White 
Organization, Chicago, to direct broker- 
age sales in the local market and co- 
operate with certain national selling pro- 
jects handled by the White organization. 
Phillips had recently been with Derby 
Foods, Inc., where he was Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager for two years, and 
previously district sales manager in the 
west. Before joining Derby Foods, he 
was in the sales department of Cudahay 
Packing Company. 


TO SHOW NEW WAREHOUSE 


Associated Food Stores Cooperative, 
Inc., will be hosts to the New York trade 
at a reception on July 27 marking the 
formal opening of the co-op’s new ware- 
house at 87-71 Lefferts Boulevard, Rich- 
mond Hill 18, N. Y. 
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ROBERT T. POOR DIES 


Robert T. Poor, publisher of The 
Canner, died in a Chicago hospital July 
17 at the age of 62. Mr. Poor underwent 
an operation on that date from which 
he never rallied. 

Mr. Poor joined The Canner Publish- 
ing Company about 15 years ago and was 
a regular visitor to the National Canners 
Conventions, as well as local state con- 
ventions in the Central West, and as a 
result had made a host of friends 
throughout the industry. 


PAPPAS JOINS ARISTON CO. 


Christ Pappas has severed his rela- 
tions with Pappas Brother & Gillies Com- 
pany, Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, 
canners, and has become associated with 
the Ariston Canning Company of 
Cologne, New Jersey, packers of fruits 
and vegetables. 


SHRIMP CANNERS ELECT 


T. B. Holcombe, Indian Ridge Canning 
Company, Inc., Houma, Louisiana, was 
elected President of the National Shrimp 
Canners Association at its annual meet- 
ing held in New Orleans July 15. Other 
officers elected are C. M. Carriere, South- 
ern Shell Fish Company, Harvey, Louis. 
iana, First Vice-President; A. O. Soares 
Biloxi Canning & Packing Company, 
Biloxi, Mississippi, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Leonora Deceurs, New Orleans. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEGOTIATED PURCHASES OUT 


In reporting out a bill (HR 1366) on 
July 16 to establish a uniform procure- 
ment procedure for the purchase of sup- 
plies and services by the armed forces, 
the Senate Committee on the Armed Ser- 
vices failed to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the canning industry that canned 
fruits, vegetables and seafoods be pur- 
chased through the negotiated buying 
method. The recommendation of the in- 
dustry was presented to the Committee 
at a public hearing on July 1 by Counsel 
for National Canners Association. (See 
TCT July 14 page 7.) 

The proposal was opposed as a peace- 
time procurement method by the War 
Department. 


VALLEY ELECTS FREEMAN 


H. L. Freeman, formerly General Man- 
ager of Valley Frosted Foods, Mount 
Vernon, Washington, has been elected 
President of the company succeeding 
Richard H. Boyce. Gerald Hanson suc- 
ceeds Rudolf Olson as Secretary-Treas. 


GARTH E. CARRIER DIES 


Garth E. Carrier, Executive of the 
Iowa Canning Company, Vinton, Iowa 
and past President of the lowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association, died at his home in 
Vinton on the morning of July 14. Due 
to his intensive interest and activity in 
industry affairs, both state and national 
he had a very wide circle of friends 
throughout the country. 


CANNED FOOD REPORTS 
TO BE CONTINUED 


Finding that there are sufficient funds 
in the Commerce Department budget to 
carry on the work, the Bureau of the 
Census will continue the regular monthly 
reports on distributors stocks of canned 
foods throughout the present fiscal year. 
These reports cover data on wholesalers 
stocks of 14 different canned fruits and 
vegetables as well as information on can- 
ners packs and stocks on hand. 


MAYONNAISE MEN SELECT 
DR. WHITE 


Dr. T. A. White, in charge of the gen- 
eral laboratory of National Starch Prod. 
ucts, Ine., New York, has been named 
chairman of the Technical Advisory 
Committee of the Mayonnaise and Salad 
Dressing Manufacturers’ Association. 

The new group, composed of repre- 
sentatives from allied industries, was 
organized to advise on supply problems 
which may confront the members of +he 
Association. As chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dr. White will sit with the Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors in an advis- 
ory capacity. 


TEXAS CANNERS 
CHANGE NAME 


The East Texas Canners Associa- 
tion has filed application for a charter 
to change its name to the Southwestern 
Canners Association, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Tyler, Texas. Clyde L. Haden 
has been named Secretary-Treasurer to 
succeed Roy E. Smith who has resigned 
to devote his full time to his personal 
business. Officers of the Association are: 
Frank R. Dorsey, Athens Canning Com- 
pany, Athens, President; E. R. Adams, 
Cass County Canning Company, Atlanta, 
First Vice-President; J. W. Woldert. 
Woldert Canning Company, Tyler, Second 
Vice-President; and Clyde L. Haden. 
Tyler State Bank Building, Tyler, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS TO MEET 


The 39th Annual Convention of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at the Carter Hotel in 
Cleveland, August 24 to 28. Attending 
delegates will make a tour of the mar. 
ket, a tour of greenhouses, field inspec- 
tion, commercial exhibits, and attend 
educational sessions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


The 33rd Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association will be 
held at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pennsylvania, November 17 and 18. The 
Convention Committee appointed to draw 
up the program and assist with other 
details, has as its Chairman Alan R. 
Warehime. Other members working with 
him will be Howard Musselman, Walter 
Maule, Stran Summers, and William A. 
Free. 


INDIANA GOLF MEETING 


Canners and allied interests will gather 
at the Franklin Country Club, Franklin. 
Indiana, July 31 for probably the last 
golf meet of the season. Golfing will get 
under way at 1:00 P. M. with dinner at 
6:30. Dan Cravens of Hougland Pack- 
ing Company of Franklin, Indiana is 
caring for reservations. 


WALTER GRAEFE HONORED 


Walter L. Graefe, President of the 
Pomona Products Company, Griffin, 
Georgia, and former President of the 
National Canners Association, has been 
elected President of the newly organized 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Graefe has been prominently identi- 
fied in civic and industry affairs for 
many years. He is at the present time 
a member of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Administrative Council, and 
Finance, Legislative and Taxation Com- 
mittees, 


OHIO DATES 


President Luke F. Beckman has an- 
nounced that the Annual Convention of 
the Ohio Canners Association will be 
held at the Deschler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December 9 and 10. 


MOVES OFFICE 


Beechnut Packing Co. has moved its 
San Francisco office to 1055 Market St. 


IN CITRUS POST 


Frank Andary, formerly with the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, has been 
retained by the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion to promote the sale of citrus concen- 
trates. Mr. Andary will make his head- 
quarters in Washington. 


ROBERT NELSON DEAD 


Robert Nelson, 67, well known for many 
years in the canned foods field, died at 
his home in New York this week of a 
heart ailmént. Mr. Nelson, who was 
with M. W. Houck & Bro. at the time of 
his death, was one of the founders of 
the “‘Plee-Zing” line of canned foods. 
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U. K. CANCELS LICENSES 


London reports this week state that 
the British Ministry of Food has can- 
celled the open general license for the 
import of canned fish from the United 
States, following British canned fish pur- 
chases in this country of some $9,000,000 
during the first six months of 1947. An- 
nouncement of the license cancellation 
followed discussion in Parliament of the 
unfavorable reception by the British pub- 
lic of canned silver hake from the United 
States. 


IN FOOD FIELD 


Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, hero 
of the Corregidor campaign, will become 
a director of the Bird-Shankle Corp. of 
San Antonio, Texas, upon his retirement 
from the U. S. Army in August. 


NAMED CANNER AGENT 


Walter A. Sions Co., Philadelphia, 
have been named sales representatives 
in that area for the Starr Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co. of Portland, Ore. 


TO OPEN WAREHOUSE 


American Stores Company expects to 
place its new modern warehouse, now 
under construction in Buffalo, in opera- 
tion early in October. 


TO CAN MEATS 


Meat canning operations will be added 
by Abraham Bros. Packing Co. when the 
company opens its new million-dollar 
meat processing plant in Memphis 
shortly. 


SEEK FOOD DATA 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation this week, urged a Government 
statement on the extent of food exports 
under the relief program abroad, and an 
analysis of the effect of these exports 
upon the domestic price structure. The 
demand was voiced by Ray B. Bowden, 
of Washington, executive vice-president 
of the association, in an address in 
Buffalo. 


JOINS JULLIARD-COCKCROFT 


Dave Leary, for many years associated 
with the sales operations of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, has been named 
general sales manager for the grocery 
division of the Julliard-Cockcroft Cor- 
poration, San Francisco. He will direct 
the operations of the company’s four ser- 
vice wholesale grocery houses and three 
cash-and-carry houses in California. 


KENTUCKY CANNERY BURNS 


Barton (Ky.) Canning Company, 
which recently installed new and modern 
machinery, was destroyed by fire last 
week with an estimated loss of $50,000. 


SUGAR FOR MILK & SOUPS 


Provisional allowances of sugar may 
be obtained on application by an indus- 
trial user for the manufacture of con- 
densed milk whether or not it is packed 
in containers holding more than one gal- 
lon, the Sugar Rationing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has announced. 

Heretofore such allowances were 
granted only if the condensed milk was 
to be packaged in containers holding 
more than one gallon. The change per- 
mits the utilization of excess milk in the 
production of sweetened condensed milk 
in bulk or in case goods. 

The action, effective July 21, 1947, 
also permits industrial users to obtain 
and use provisional allowances of sugar 
equal to 100 percent of their average use 
during 1941 or during the period from 
August 1, 1943, through June 30, 1944, 
for canning or bottling each case of 24 
No. 2 cans (or equivalent) of soup. This 
will permit many manufacturers to ob- 
tain sugar for many kinds of soups for 
which there was no historic usage in 
1941. The user may indicate on which 
period he prefers to have his allowance 
based. 


BIG ORANGE JUICE ORDER 


Two of the largest contracts ever 
written for the production of orange 
juice were awarded this week to Birtcher 
Bros. and Dorr Inc., Glendora, California, 
processors of fresh and frozen orange 
juice, Cecil J. Birtcher, treasurer of the 
corporation has announced. 


The contracts were made with the Gen- 
eral Citrus Products Corporation, and 
Pure Juice Producers Corporation, both 
of New York, and call for a minimum of 
eight carloads of orange juice per week 
vacuum packed in tins to be delivered to 
the Eastern seaboard. 


The juice will be shipped to key dis- 
tribution points and delivered by milk- 
men to the consumer by the leading 
dairies on the Atlantic Coast. 


The orange juice produced by Birtcher 
Bros. and Dorr, has_ recently been 
awarded the Seal of Approval of the 
American Medical Association as a pure 
unadulterated single strength juice con- 
taining natural vitamins with nothing 
added. 


HOT ROLL MIX 


A new product has been perfected for 
the homemaker. By adding a cup of 
water and stirring for only a minute, 
she can now have yeast dough for rolls 
and coffee cake with Hom-art hot roll 
mix, manufactured by Hom-art Foods, 
Inc., Chicago. It is packed in a four- 
color carton which includes the fully pre- 
pared mix and special granulated yeast. 
Headed by Robert L. Benjamin, former 
vice-president of American Home Foods, 
the Hom-art line will soon be increased 
to include spice cake, white cake, ginger- 
bread and devil’s food cake. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


AUSTERN VISITS COAST — The 
California canning industry recently had 
a visit from H. Thomas Austern, counsel 
for the N.C.A., who was making his first 
trip to the Pacific Coast in several years. 
A luncheon gathering arranged in his 
honor was held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, attended by members of 
the Canners League of California and 
members of the N.C.A., regardless of 
membership in the League. Another re- 
cent visitor was Dr. Chas. Mahoney, head 
of the Raw Products Research Division 
of the N.C.A. 


MOVES—The building at 16 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco, Calif., was taken 
over a short time ago by new interests 
and most tenants, including a number of 
eanners and brokers, have been com- 
pelled to seek new quarters. The Clyde 
LeBaron Co. has moved to 110 Market 
St., the Bailey-Pitzer Brokerage Co. to 
1 Drumm St., the Friedman Brokerage 
Co. to 25 California St., the R. E. Cotter 
Co. to 268 Market St., the C. W. Thomp- 
son Brokerage Co. to 112 Market St., 
Western California Canners, Inc., to 268 
Market St. and the Turlock Co-operative 
Growers to 268 Market St. 


CARNATION H.Q.’s—The Carnation 
Milk Co. has purchased property at 
Beverly Hills, Calif. as a site for its na- 
tional headquarters. The building is to 
cost about $1,500,000. 


FIRE—The plant of Flotill Products, 
Inc., Modesto, Calif., was damaged re- 
cently by fire, with a loss estimated at 
$100,000. The plant was devoted largely 
to the canning of tomato products. 


TO BUILD—S & W Fine Foods, San 
Francisco, Calif., has purchased a 6% 
acre tract in the Islais Creek district, 
adjoining one planned as the new home 
of the city’s produce commission mer- 
chants. S & W plans to erect warehouses 
at an estimated cost of $1,500,000. 


NUPTIALS — Mary Orme Johnson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell O. 
Johnson, of Wahiawa, Oahu, T. H., is 
to be married shortly to Gerald John 
O’Gara, San Francisco attorney and 
State Senator. Mr. Johnson is a director 
of research in the Hawaiian Island for 
the California Packing Corp. 


2,4-D DUST BY PLANE 
ENDANGERS CROPS 


The new weed killer, 2,4-D, is a double. 
edged sword and much more powerful 
than many growers realize, warns the 
Department of Agriculture. Reports 
from Louisiana and Texas of extensive 
damage to cotton and other field crops 
from 2,4-D dust applied by plane and in- 
tended for rice fields stress the need for 
extreme caution in using the herbicide. 
Under present circumstances it should 
not be applied in dust form by plane in 
an area where any crop of broad-leafed 
plants is grown. 
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FARM PRODUCTS 
PRICES RISE DURING WARS 
PRICES FALL AFTER WARS 
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Milk 


Beet 
cattle 


Hogs 
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WORLD WAR I 


Milk prices in 1919 were about 
double those of 1914. By 1922, 
three years after the high point, 
they had fallen to about three- 
fifths of those received in 1919. 


Prices of Chicago steers in 1919 
were not quite double those re- 
ceived in 1914. By 1922, three 
years later, steer prices were 
somewhat lower than those re- 
ceived in 1914, 


Prices of hogs in 1919 were over 
double those received in 1914. By 
1921, two years later, hog prices 
had fallen to less than half those 
received in 1919. 


Prices of corn in 1919 were over 
double those received in 1914. By 
1921, two years later, corn prices 
were less than two-fifths of those 
received in 1919, and were less 
than the 1914 price for corn. 


WORLD WAR II 


Milk prices in 1946 
were over 214 times 
those received in 
1939. 


Prices of Chicago 
steers in 1946 were 
about double those 
received in 1939. 


Prices of hogs in 
1946 were not quite 
three times those 
received in 1939, ~ 


Corn prices in 1946 
were about 2% 
times those received 
in 1939. 


If history repeats itself prices of all farm products will fall within 


the next few years. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, July 18— 
Stringbeans: Acreage 50 per cent. 


SILVERTON, ORE., July 15—Blue Lake 
Beans: 115 acres; fields which were 
planted in the early part of May look 
very good. Should have a very good 
yield as weather is warm but no really 
hot days so far. Picker situation is much 
better than in past few years. 


ATLANTA, TEX., July 18—Fall Beans: 
Usually plant in August. Will have about 
same acreage if it rains in time. 


CARNATION, WASH., July 15—Yellow 
Wax Beans: Have about 50 acres planted. 
Will start picking in 10 days. Crop looks 
good with a possible yield of 4 tons per 
acre. Perfect growing weather. 


CHETEK, WIS., July 15—Snap Beans: 
Vine growth looks well to this date, al- 
though this territory needs rain badly. 
Will start harvesting August 1. 


CORN 


MATTOON, ILL., July 21—Sweet Corn 
and Pop-Corn: From a month to six 
weeks late. Need plenty of rain and 
warm weather and then we may have a 
fighting chance. 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, July 18— 
Corn: Acreage 35 per cent. 


PRICE, MD., July 21—Sweet Corn: Acre- 
age is off about 20 per cent from last 
year. Crop is in excellent condition at 
this time. 


DEGRAFF, OHIO, July 17—Corn: Con- 
tracted 738 acres and planted 700. Pros- 
pects as far as the stand is concerned 
this far are that we will have a 90 per 
cent crop of planted acreage. 


WAYNESVILLE, OHIO, July 24—Sweet 
Corn: Early plantings look good; in 
tassel. Later plantings coming along 
satisfactorily. With late frost expect 
average yield. 


SILVERTON, ORE., July 15—Corn: Too 
early to tell for sure but believe it will be 
about like last year. 


CARNATION, WASH., July 15—Corn: 
About 120 acres planted. Stand looks 
good and expect to harvest two weeks 
earlier than last year. Expect an aver- 
age of 3 tons per acre. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 22—Corn: 
Looks better now but has a long way to 
go. Have seen nothing that will tassel 
before August 10. 


PEAS 


DEGRAFF, OHIO, July 17—Peas: Con- 
tracted 220 acres and planted 70 acres; 
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30 per cent water damage. 
cases. 


Packed 3800 


FREEWATER, ORE., July 14—Green Peas: 
Freezing peas averaging 1800 pounds per 
acre. 


ATLANTA, TEX., July 18—Black Eye & 
Crowder Peas: Now being packed. Need 
rain badly; crop already damaged; must 
have moisture in next few days or 
balance of crop will be lost. 


CHETEK, WIs., July 15—Peas: 50 per cent 
yield on Sweets due to drought and high 
evaporating winds. Temperatures are 
climbing and look for a complete break- 
down of balance of pack. Peas running 
high in number of 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, and very 
good quality. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24—Green 
Peas: The July 15 indicated production 
of 400,980 tons of green peas for process- 
ing is about 1 per cent less than was 
expected two weeks earlier, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This 1947 prospective production com- 
pares with 518,980 tons for 1946 and an 
average of 332,790 tons for the 1936-45 
period. The July 15 indicated yield of 
1,839 pounds per acre compares with 
2,109 pounds in 1946 and the average of 
1,790 pounds for the 1936-45 period. The 
yield of 1,800 pounds in prospect on July 
15 in Wisconsin, where late varieties are 
being harvested, is somewhat above aver- 
age but below the heavy yield obtained 
in 1946. Better than average yields are 
also in prospect in Maine, New York, 
California, Colorado and Utah. Since 
July 1, yield prospects in most of the 
other important States changed only 
slightly and are below average as well 
as below the relatively heavy yields ob- 
tained in 1946, especially east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 22—Peas: 
Finished Alaskas; 90 cases extra fine 
quality. Cold weather and lack of rain 
is holding back sweets. 


TOMATOES 


MODESTO, CALIF., July 16—Tomatoes: 
Crop apparently in good condition. Yield 
probably will average 8 to 9 tons volume. 
approximately that of 1946, or 1,250,000 
tons in California. 


MATTOON, ILL., July 21—Tomatoes: 
Acreage reduced; higher cost. A month 
to six weeks late. Need plenty of rain 
and warm weather and then perhaps we 
will have a fighting chance. 


DALEVALE, IND., July 17—Tomatoes: 
Approximately 95 per cent anticipated 
acreage in the ground. Late planting has 
held season behind ten days to two weeks. 
Cool, wet weather at present very un- 


favorable. No blight signs to date. Aver- 
age yield expectancy of five to seven tons. 


WARREN, IND., July 17—Tomatoes: 
Direct seeding good; 10 days late. Some 
plants are poor and were set late and 
are overgrown; some local plants are 
good but three weeks late. Acreage 90 
per cent. Expect 90 per cent crop if frost 
holds off till October 15 or later. 


CARROLTON, KY., July 17—Tomatoes: 
From reports we have it seems the acre- 
age is all set but at present it looks as 
if the crop will be ten days to two weeks 
late. However, crop looks good with no 
signs of any blight or any other disease. 
With good weather conditions it looks 
as if we will have tomatoes to can in 
about four weeks. 


GALENA, MO., July 19—Tomatoes: Pros- 
pects much better than last year; acre- 
age about the same. 


DEGRAFF, OHIO, July 17—Tomatoes: 
Contracted 220 acres and planted 162. 
Prospects 50 per cent. 


DILLWYN, VA., July 23—Acreage about 
50 per cent of average. Condition of 
planted acreage at present is good. Due 
to high labor cost and late season farm- 
ers did not get out intended acreage. 


KENNEWICK, WASH., July 18—Toma- 
toes: Acreage same as 1946; prospective 
yield about same. 


FRUIT 


MODESTO, CALIF., July 16—Yellow Cling 
Peaches: Crop much smaller than esti- 
mated at beginning of season due to 
small fruit and scars and blemishes be- 
cause of heavy winds not usually expe- 
rienced this time of year. We estimate 
crop down 17 per cent below early June 
estimate, which will reduce deliverable 
tonnage to 470,000 compared with 533,- 
000 in 1946. 

Pears: Estimate final tonnage will ap- 
proximate 1946 of canable fruit. Heavy 
winds have taken toll in most orchards. 

SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, July 18— 
Berries: Acreage 50 per cent. 


HILTON, N. Y., July 22—Cherries: About 
70 per cent of 1946; quality fair to date. 


Apples: Fair crop but not too clean. 
Early varieties are short, winter good. 
Crops in general are hurt by excessive 
rain in this area. 


SILVERTON, ORE., July 15 — Prunes: 
Crop seems to be much smaller than nor- 
mal and very much below last year. 


DILLWYN, VA., July 23—Peaches: Plenti- 
ful but the demand for canned peaches 
makes volume canning doubtful. We are 
prepared to can 1,000 cases No. 2% pez 
day. 


KENNEWICK, WASH., July 18—Cherries: 
Crop was heavily damaged by late frost 
and storm during harvest. Estimate only 
50 per cent crop harvested. Shipped 
them fresh. 

Peaches: Will yield only 50 per cent 
crop due to recent heavy wind storm. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Courage Replaces Hesitation—Official Crop 

Estimate—Crops Do Not Promise Record 

Yields—Canned Foods Prices Are Very Firm 

—There Will Not Be Any Heavy Over-Packs 

If Any At All—Read The Crop Reports And 
Let’s Have Yours. 


CONFIDENCE—The hesitancy which was 
engendered in the canned foods market 
earlier in the year through the ground- 
less rumors of lower prices on account 
of too large pack to be made, has passed 
off entirely, and sanity has returned. 
That the market jugglers could cause 
such a condition of unrest six months 
before 1947 packs could be made, and 
consequently long before anyone could 
possibly know the outcome, shows that 
canned foods prices, like stocks and 
bonds, can be influenced merely by base- 
less rumors. Of course no experienced 
trader was misled by these rumors, but 
some canners were, because they were 
told by others who did not know the mar- 
ket, that prices would probably decline, 
because the canners were going to put up 
a whale of a pack of each staple item. 
It never entered their minds that even if 
some might have planned such a pro- 
cedure, they had not taken the weather 
into consideration, and now they see that 
crops, and inevitable packs, are not going 
to be of the record sort. In fact regular 
canned foods operators are somewhat 
worried as to where to get sufficient 
goods to keep their trade fully supplied. 
Slowly but surely the market is getting 
awake to the size of this annual demand 
and as it does all fear of anything like a 
badly over-done pack is out of the ques- 
tion, always, of course on condition that 
the quality is satisfactory. On that 
point it would seem the canners gen- 
erally, and most brokers too, are set 
upon keeping the quality high, at least 
high enough to assure continued, unin- 
terrupted demand without fear of getting 
poor goods. War experience and some 
recent packs aroused this fear but only 
blind men could have failed to see that 
conditions are different today and call for 
different treatment, and the canners are 
with them on this. 


crops—The question right now is not 
so much of a market as it is as to the 
sort of crop weather the canners will 
have to face as their packs begin. That 
time is not far off now, and while the 
weather has recently shown some con- 
siderable improvement, it must continue 
to be the ruling influence upon the mar- 
ket, and upon the canners. 


Here is what the latest U.S.D.A. Truck 
Crop report says, and while this is not 
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directly about canning, the results must 
follow closely. It reads: 


“The first half of July brought this 
season’s best growing conditions to most 
areas producing truck crops for summer 
and fall harvest, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reported July 22. Except 
for a few scattered areas, temperatures 
and moisture conditions were favorable 
for rapid plant growth and the harvest- 
ing of mature crops. 


“In New England, weather generally 
was quite favorable, despite a few dry 
localities and most crops showed con- 
siderable improvement. Good rains fell 
in most New York areas, except Long 
Island, on July 7 or 8 and were especially 
beneficial in western New York where it 
was becoming too dry for the transplant- 
ing of celery and cabbage. Hail in the 
Elba muckland area on July 11 did an 
undetermined amount of damage to let- 
tuce and onions. In New Jersey, crops 
made good growth. In Pennsylvania 
temperatures were about normal, with 
excessive rainfall in the northeast and 
dry weather in the northwest, but else- 
where conditions were fairly good. In 
the North Central States, rainfall was 
light to moderate, enabling the soil to dry 
following the heavy rains earlier in the 
season. A few areas still are too wet, 
but crops generally made very good 
progress. Conditions in the South Atlan- 
tic and South Central States also were 
generally favorable. The season is prac- 
tically over in much of this area, In 
Virginia moisture is deficient only in the 
southwest cabbage area. Fairly cool 
weather in Kentucky, with frequent light 
to heavy showers, permitted rank vege- 
tative growth but slowed maturity. Dry 
weather in west Tennessee has been un- 
favorable for tomatoes, while frequent 
showers in Coffee and Franklin Counties 
delayed potato digging. In Johnson 
County, beans made good growth but 
harvest was interrupted by rains. In 
Texas, cantaloupes, watermelons and 
Panhandle potatoes are being harvested 
under favorable conditions. In south 
Texas, growers are preparing land for 
planting of fall crops. 


“In the West, conditions varied. Sea- 
sonable weather in Colorado enabled 
crops to make good progress. There was 
scattered hail in the State but damage 
was not severe. Cool weather in Utah, 
with freezes in some of the higher val- 
leys, delayed crops but did no extreme 
damage. In Oregon and Washington, 
fair weather prevailed and crops made 
good progress, generally. High winds and 
dust storms in the Pasco section of 
Washington severely damaged water- 
melons and tomatoes in that area. 
Weather in California was comparatively 
cool, retarding harvest of melons in the 


San Joaquin Valley and delaying matur- 
ity of other crops.” 

And in addition you have a very nice 
lot of our own Crop Reports, by which 
we mean, the reports sent in by canners 
themselves—no rumors. 


WITH WASHINGTON — As_ Congress 
hustles to get through with pressing 
business so that its members may go 
home and enjoy some vacation, there may 
be some danger of poor bills being en- 
acted into law. This week we garnered 
the following which may give you some 
inkling—except that it will be in the very 
last minutes of this present Congress 
that foolish laws will be passed, if at all. 
Quote: 

“The conferees ironed out their differ- 
ences in this manner: 

“Approved a 1948 soil conservation 
and use payment program of $150,000,- 
000. The House had voted to do away 
with the program for the year. The 
Senate backed it twice by unanimous 
votes. 

“Agreed upon a $265,000,000 fund to 
make payments on this year’s crops to 
farmers who complied with the conserva- 
tion and use program. The Senate had 
asked $295,000,000 and the House had 
voted only $165,000,000. 

“Agreed to a $65,000,000 Federal fund 
to finance school lunch programs during 
the current fiscal year. The House had 
voted $45,000,000 and the Senate twice 
approved a $75,000,000 fund. 

“Decided upon a $15,000,000 loan fund 
to aid veterans and tenants to become 
farm owners. The House twice refused 
any such loans while the Senate approved 
a $20,000,000 fund. 

“Accepted a House provision requir- 
ing meat packers to pay costs of Federal 
inspection of meats. The Senate twice 
voted to continue use of Federal funds 
for this purpose and approved a $11,140,- 
000 fund.” 

And that’s what happened in Wash- 
ington this week, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest In New Packs Broadens — More 
Confidence Pricewise — Interest Lags In 
Spot Tomatoes—Top Grades Peas Wanted— 
Some Inquiry For Beans—Withdrawal Of 
RSP Cherries—Good Demand For Peaches— 
Salmon Prices Named—Sardine Packers 
Seek Export Business. 


By “New York Stzter” 
New York, July 25, 1947. 
THE SITUATION—Buying operations on 
new packs are slowly broadening in the 


local market, and there was a fair 
amount of activity witnessed along the 
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Mr. H. A. Verhulst (right) president of the Calumet-Dutch 


CALUMET-DUTCH PACKING COMPANY Packing Co., Sheboygan, Wisconsin, conferring with 
QUALITY PACKERS FOR 26 YEARS Al. Stafford (left) Chicago District Sales Manager of the 


Crown Can Co. 


Pea Inspection Room of the Cedar Grove, Wisconsin, Cedar Grove, Wisconsin, Plant, pioneered in the packing 
Plant. Peas are the largest pack. Corn, beets and carrots of whole kernel golden corn in Wisconsin. 
are also canned. 


j Brillion, Wisconsin, 
Plant, erected in 1922. 
This plant today is en- 
larged and modern in - 
every respect. 


ONE OF A SERIES FEATURING CROWN CAN CUSTOMERS 


THE NATION'S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


CROWN CAN COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA - Baltimore + Chicago » St. Louis * Houston * Orlando « Fort Wayne * Nebraska City 
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street this week. Highlighting the week’s 


developments were announcement of 
opening prices on red Alaska salmon by 
a leading canner, withdrawal of new pack 
r.s.p. cherry offerings by some canners, 
and continued buying interest in new 
pack peaches. 


THE OUTLOOK—With prices for many 
other foods again on the up-grade, the 
trade is showing more confidence in the 
stability of canned foods. Hence, it is 
expected that distributors will continue 
efforts to round out inventories, giving 
consideration to the stock position of 
each individual item rather than viewing 
the canned foods inventory as an over-all 
picture, which has been characteristic of 
many operators since the first of the year. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are looking for 
price action on tomatoes out of the Tri- 
States as large-scale packing operations 
are due. Meanwhile, there is but little 
interest in the spot tomato situation, due 
to the general expectation of a lower 
market when shipments start from the 
new pack. 


PEAS—Interest in top grades continues 
this week, although many distributors 
have effected fairly substantial coverage 
of indicated requirements already. De- 
mand for standards, however, continues 
to lag. The chains and supers thus fat 
have not shown an inclination to resume 
large-scale merchandising on standards 
as price-leaders and while this apathy 
continues, it is not expected that call fox 
standards or sub-standards will hit pre. 
war levels. 

NEW SWEETS QUOTED—Offering’ss of new 
pack sweet potatoes out of Louisiana 
were reported during the week, with solid 
pack 2's listed at $1.50, whole at $1.85. 
and whole and cut at $1.75, all f.o.b 
canneries. 


BEANS—Inquiry for new pack string- 
less beans showed a little improvement 
during the week. Maryland canners are 
quoting standard cut green at $1.00 and 
extra standards at $1.20, with 10s at 
$5.50 and $6.00 respectively, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


RSP CHERRIES—Booking's on new pack red 
sour pitted cherries have been fairly 
heavy, and a number of canners with- 


drew all offerings this week. The gen- 
eral market has been $2.45 for 2s and 
$12.00 for 10s, and with a short pack 
indicated, canners are not expected to 
resume offerings until they have a better 
idea as to their probable individual pack 
totals as contrasted with sales already 
made. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With the apricot 
pack generally ended, trade estimates are 
that the season’s production will not be 
much more than two-and-a--half million 
cases. Current demand is largely for 
halves unpeeled, with a little interest in 
whole peeled, and virtually no call for 
unpeeled wholes. Demand for both cling 
and free peaches has held up fairly well 
throughout the week. While business has 
been taken at $2.15 for standard 2%s 
and $2.35 for choice, current reports are 
that prices may be upped 5 or 10 cents 
per dozen before the season gets very far. 
No. 1 tall halves are in good demand 
at $1.45. On freestone peaches, canners 
are quoting $2.75 for choice 2%s and 
$3.00 for fancy, with No. 1 tall sliced at 
$1.85 for choice and $2.00 for fancy, all 
f.o.b. cannery. Buyers have been seek- 
ing additional coverage on fruit cocktail, 
following renewed reports that the pack 
may be cut as a result of the recent 
labor disturbances in the Hawaiian pine- 
apple industry. 


SALMON—Feature of the market this 
week was announcement by a “name” 
canner of a price of $23 per case on No 
1 red Alaska talls. This price is in line 
with figures which smaller interests re- 
cently named, and is f.o.b. Seattle. Re- 
ports on the pack progress are favor- 
able, and production will run far in 
excess of 1946, some estimates indicating 
that last year’s figure may be doubled 
when final returns are in. Red halves 
are being quoted at $16 a case, with Sock- 
eyes at $26 for 1s and $16 for halves, 
with Copper River Chinooks held at $18 
for halves. Buyers are reported seeking 
pinks around $17 per case with no offer- 
ings reported. Seattle reports indicate 
that there is an active export call for 
early shipment salmon coming in from 
England and the Scandinavian countries. 

CRABMEAT—Northwestern canners are 


showing firmer price views on the new 
season’s pack as a result of a sudden 
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TUBE CLEANERS e 


KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e 


118 LIGHT ST., 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
SAFETY VALVES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 


KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 


No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


GAUGES 


YES NO 
Are you using the right grade? [(] 
Are you using the right grain? Oo OF CO 
Are you using the right amount? [|] [] [J 
@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 


ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-o. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


spurt in export interest. The market is 
now established on a minimum of $21 
per case for halves, f.o.b. Seattle. 


OTHER FISH — Maine canners are 
actively campaigning for export business 
on the new season’s pack, but offerings 
to the domestic trade continue limited 
thus far. California canners are offer. 
ing halves sardines in tomato sauce in a 
limited way at $7.50 per case, f.o.b. can- 
neries, but will not be in position to pack 
ovals or talls, because of state law, until 
next month. Canners are booking orders 
on tuna for shipment when available on 
the basis of $13.75 for halves grated 
light meat, with standard bonita halves 
at $12.75 per case, f.o.b. canneries. 


REPORTS SALES GAIN—Bernice Quality 
Foods, operated by the Krasne Bros.., 
which recently startled the trade with an 
across-the-board price reduction designed 
to put their independent retailer cus- 
tomers on a more competitive footing 
with the chains and supers, this week 
reported that results of the sweeping 
downward price adjustment have amply 
justified their move. Substantial sales 
gains have continued since the price 
changes were made, and the outlook is 
equally promising, company stated. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Active—Better Than It Appears— 

Canners Well Sold Up—Expected Surpluses 

Turn To Shortages—Demand Doing It— 

Some Pea Prices — Corn Making Good 

Progress—Lima Bean Market Bare—Also Ot 

Fancy String Beans—Tomato Canning Late 
—Citrus Stronger. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, July 25, 1947. 


THE MARKET—With the general trend 
toward inflation the average buyer is 
now convinced markets will remain firm 
and in some cases, move slightly higher 
as selling progresses. Up until just re- 
cently the fear of lower prices accounted 
for extreme cautiousness on the part of 
buyers, and very emphatic hand to mouth 
buying. However, with the elimination 
of this factor and a continuation of very 


/ Better Check Your SALT! 
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good business at the retail level, buying 
has stepped up considerably. On the sur- 
face, the market seems quiet, but it is 
quite apparent there is a good deal more 
business being done than first meets 
the eye. 

Distributors are actively engaged in 
covering at least a part of their require- 
ments on peaches, apricots, berries, peas 
and Blue Lake beans. While it is true 
that buying is still on a highly selective 
basis, canners are having little difficulty 
booking the bulk of their pack, especially 
those canners who have established 
brands and customers. Even less for- 
tunate canners are doing fairly well and 
there is little likelihood of later price 
cutting to move surplus stocks in view of 
the well sold position of established 
canners. 

With canners far-sightedly reducing 
packs where surpluses might prove bur- 
densome, and concentrating their efforts 
on producing more fancy quality, it ap- 
pears now there will be little if any 


canned food surpluses to worry about : 


this fall—in fact, there may be shortages 
of more desirable grades and varieties 
The trend is very definitely away from a 
buyer’s market. 


PEAS—Mid-west canners are having no 
difficulty in disposing of fancy grades of 
sweets and Alaskas, especially the latter. 
However, with trade inventories, in many 


cases, very much unbalanced, the trade 
are showing a very decided lack of inter- 
est in standard peas and resisting efforts 
on the part of canners to tie in sales of 
fancies along with standard grades. 
Prices vary somewhat, but fancy one 
sieve Alaskas are selling freely on the 
basis of $2.40 to $2.50 and two sieve at 
$2.10 and $2.15, fancy three sieve at 
$1.75, extra standard two sieve $1.75 and 
three sieve at $1.50. Ungraded sweets 
are selling less freely. Efforts on the 
part of canners to hold down the produc- 
tion of lower grades has led to early har- 
vesting of many fields and resulting 
lower yields, which will hold the pack 
here in the middle-west to at least 25% 
under last year’s production. 


CORN—Ideal weather has helped mate- 
rially in the growth of the corn crop. 
which had such a late start in Ilhnois 
and Indiana, and where growers were 
handicapped earlier by wet, unworkable 
fields. Corn is showing a remarkable 
comeback and the crop in both Wisconsin 
and Minnesota looks excellent at the 
moment. There is an active demand for 
both fancy cream style and whole kernel 
corn, although practically nothing is 
available in first hands. The last sale 
reported here consisted of a car of fancy 
cream style in No, 2 tins out of New 
York State on the basis of $1.50 per doz. 
Tens, which have been eagerly sought 


after, have been non-existent for quite 
some time. New pack offerings when 
available should be sold readily, as trade 
supplies are down to a minimum. 


LIMA BEANS—Supplies of green lima 
beans have been so short during the war 
years that each new pack has come upon 
a completely bare market and this year 
again will be no exception. However. 
supplies apparently will be entirely in- 
adequate to take care of the demand. 
One eastern source recently offered new 
pack limas in a very limited manner on 
the following basis: Fancy tiny greens in 
No. 2 tins $2.85, 303 at $2.40, No. 1 at 
$2.00. Fancy small greens $2.65, $2.25. 
and $1.85. Medium greens $2.45, $2.05 
and $1.70. Canners will have no difficulty 
in disposing of their offerings in this 
market. 


STRING BEANS—While little interest is 
being shown in new pack standard cut 
beans at $1.00 for twos and $5.50 for 
tens available out of the East and 
slightly less out of Arkansas, buyers 
definitely are interested in Blue Lake 
Beans and fancy refugees. There has 
been some booking on an S.A.P. basis 
of both of these items and if prices are 
reasonable, new pack offerings will be 
sold readily. The market is almost com- 
pletely bare of fancy beans of all descrip- 
tions, with the only problem facing can- 
ners being disposal of standard cuts. 


STRAIN 


er quality juice. 


YOUR JUICE 


A Langsenkamp Juice Strainer Will 
Pay Big Dividends... 
Line to Filler—Does Not Get Out of 
Order Will Last Indefinitely. 

¢ Assure yourself of a larger pack of high- 
The Langsenkamp Juice 
Strainer pays for itself over and over. It 
works constantly with minimum attenti- 
on. Gives service indefinitely. Carefully 
made and finished. 
of order. Screen, perforated monel metal. 


Installed in 


Compact Stainless 
Steel Unit. 


Eliminate troublesome 
bucket elevators 
and belt conveyors. 
No part to get out 


Variable drive for 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Water line connected to spray nozzel at obtaining different 
top permits strainer to be cleansed without vertical lifts. 
disassembling. Screen cylinders of vari- 
ous diameter perforations, interchange- 
able. Strainer 4” diameter, 6“ long. Water usable over 
and over 
REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast 


THERE'S ALWAYS 


A MARKET 


FOR A QUALITY PACK 


FOR A QUALITY PACK _ THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 


HYDRO CONVEYOR 


A sanitary, space saving unit especially designed for the canner. A fast, 
clean, undamaging stream of water delivers products to any part of your 


Northeastern States plant. Increased production. Dependable service. Work will flow along 

ee in’a time saving stream of water with the Sinclair-Scott Hydro Conveyor. 
LANGSENKAMP 
TOM McLAY 


Write for the inform- 
ative new Sinclair- 


rw) Scott catalogue today 


P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland learn more about THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 
Texas Sinclair:Scott quality 


PAPER PRODUCTS CO. Producing equipment THE 


EQUIPMENT 


Harlingen, Texas 


CANNING MACHINERY 


an 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


1800 Bik. PATAPSCO ST. 
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However, the heavy producing areas are 
expected to cut packs substantially below 
last year and thus avoid later price cut- 
ting which proved disastrous on some 
items the early part of this year when 
unwanted surpluses of lower grades be- 
came apparent. 


TOMATOES — New pack offerings of 
standard twos out of the East at $1.35 
per dozen are not creating too much 
excitement despite the cleaned up posi- 
tion of canned tomatoes, as buyers here 
generally obtain the bulk of their re- 
quirements from local canners. Further- 
more, there is a lot of uncertainty as to 
just where the market will eventually 
settle and buying apparently will simmer 
down to a hand to mouth basis until this 
factor is settled. In Indiana and Ohio, 
plantings are still considerably behind 
normal and a great deal will depend on 
weather conditions from here on, al- 
though it seems certain packing will not 
get underway in any volume. until 
September. Once buyers gain confidence 
in this market, active buying will be re- 
sumed in view of light inventories. 


While catsup and puree will, no doubt, 
be packed in a normal manner, local can- 
ners will be very cautious about the pack 
of tomato juice in view of the depressed 
condition of the market and the heavy 
carryover. 


The conditions of this item may paral- 
lel the situation on California apricots 
where a good portion of the canning in- 
dustry packed only on order with very 
little excess for later selling. 


cITRUS—After steadily sliding down- 
ward from the higher level reached 


earlier in the season, this market has . 


finally hit bottom and rebounded sharply. 
With canning operations ended in 
Florida, buyers stepped in and began 
covering their requirements. Fancy 
natural valencia ‘ange juice which sold 
at a low of 90c i1.. .wos and $2.10 for 46 
oz. is now being held on the basis of 95c 
to $1.00 and $2.25 on 46 oz. With sup- 
plies limited, blended juice is offered at 
85c and $1.90 and many canners offering 
only broken assortments. At the same 
time, the California Fruit Exchange an.- 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature control are at the inlet 
end, and heat the. ‘r immediately 
upon entering. Write in Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


nounced a $5.00 per ton increase in fresh 
oranges which has upped California 
valencia juice offerings to the basis of 
85c for 12 oz., $1.07% for twos and $2.60 
for 46 oz. Interest has been light in 
California offerings up to the present 
time, but this may change in view of the 
sold up position of Florida canners 
Grapefruit juice has not responded in 
the same manner and can still be pur- 
chased on the basis of 60c for twos 
natural and $1.40 for 46 oz. Grapefruit 
segments have sold poorly and plenty of 
stock is available on the basis of $1.40 
for twos fancy. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—Fancy salmon is 
selling more freely with fancy Alaskas 
reds being sold at $24.00 for 1’s tall and 
pinks at $17.50. Distributors are buying 
sparingly however, for quick turnover 
purposes only, as they feel later offerings 
may be on a lower basis. Tuna finally 
seems to be catching up with the demand 
and it is becoming more difficult to find 
a home for tuna flakes, which have 
slowed down considerably. The consumer 
has shown a decided preference for solid 
chunk tuna, although even here the de- 
mand has receded slightly. Buyers how- 
ever, would like to purchase fancy 
albacore which at present is being offered 
at anywhere from $20.00 to $21.00 per 
case, with supplies very limited. 


SARDINES—The Norwegian pack of sar- 
dines has proven to be a decided disap- 
pointment and fishing is almost at a 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, WV. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


complete standstill according to reports 
received here from Norway. The pack 
of sild was almost a total failure and 
now reports indicate the pack of brisling 
slowed to almost a standstill. To further 
complicate matters, Norwegian canners 
are required to set aside 40% of their 
pack for home consumption and delivery 
to the United Kingdom, leaving only 60% 
of the small pack for export purposes, 
which is entirely inadequate to meet 
present demands. The last sale on 
brisling was reported here on the basis 
of $20.00 to $21.00 per case delivered 
Chicago, with nothing being offered at 
present. Limited quantities of Maine 
sardines are being offered at $11.00 to 
$13.00 per case and some California sar- 
dine offerings from San Francisco are 
available on the basis of $10.00 to $11.00 
per case for No. 1 ovals in tomato or 
mustard sauce and $8.00 per case for 
No. 1 tall naturals. Southern California 
operators as yet have not made a move 
in view of the fact the season in that 
section of California opens at a later 
date. Generally speaking, canned sea- 
foods remain in good position. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Farmers Costs Higher, Selling Prices Lower 

—tLabor Efficiency Low—Orchards Go Un- 

picked—Fruits Ripening Early—The Crop 

Prospects—Pineapple Strike Settled—Prices 
Well Maintained. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, July 25, 1947. 


crops—Back from his annual survey 
of crop conditions in the Delta and San 
Joaquin Valley districts of California, 
and a few days on the old home farm, 
your correspondent could not fail to 
notice the change in outlook from the 
standpoint of grower from that of a year 
ago. Prices for most products are de- 
finitely lower than then, labor is more 
plentiful and wages are down on the 
farms, while prices for items the farmers 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Price $10.90 
order your copy now. 


— COOKING TIMES 


The Canning Trade 
20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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buy are higher. Some fruit crops are not 
being harvested in full, largely those 
grown for the fresh markets. Farmers 
estimate the efficiency of labor at but 
60 per cent of the pre-war period. Prices 
of apricots were definitely down from a 
year ago, as are also those for peaches, 
and grapes promise a similar showing. 
Orchard after orchard of high quality 
Elberta peaches grown for shipping is 
going unpicked. Growers accept this 
philosophically but are bitter over the 
delaying action in Congress in regard to 
the Central Valley Project, designed to 
provide irrigation water for the San 
Joaquin Valley. To them the efforts of 
the electric power interests to hamstring 
the project is an open book. Owing to 
the dry season many irrigation districts 
that usually are supplied with water 
until the end of July were able to operate 
only to the middle of June. Crops, how- 
ever, are in fair condition. 


FRUITS—The condition of California 
fruit crops as of July 1, reported by the 
California Crop Reporting Service, was 
about the same as a month earlier, with 
fruit reaching maturity from one to two 
weeks earlier than usual. Apples promise 
a crop of 9,900,000 bushels, or the largest 
in fifteen years, with a single exception, 
there having been 10,568,000 bushels pro- 
duced in 1945. Apricots have been har- 
vested, with production estimated at 176,- 
000 tons. Harvesting of cherries has 
also been completed with an output of 


about 29,000 tons. The picking of peaches 
is in full swing, with estimates placed at 
558,000 tons of clings and 331,000 tons 
of freestones. Bartlett pears, which are 
now coming onto the market, promise a 
production of 267,000 tons, with other 
varieties estimated at 40,000 tons. This 
is slightly less than last year’s output. 
High winds in June damaged plums and 
reduced crop prospects to 84,000 tons. 
Production last year was about 100,000 
tons. Figs promise 84 per cent of a full 
crop, or about the same as in the last 
three years. 


STRIKE—The five-day strike of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union CIO which brought 
pineapple packing in the Hawaiian 
Islands to a near stop, ended as abruptly 
as it began under a contract negotiation 
truce. Both sides accepted Federal Con- 
ciliator Nathan Feinsinger’s proposals to 
allow all employees to return to work 
without discrimination and to continue 
the terms of the old agreement pending 
adoption of a new pact. Loss of fruit 
during the strike was not especially 
heavy and picking operations have since 
been speeded up. Sugar workers have 
now demanded the immediate reopening 
of the wage issue as provided in a con- 
tract signed last fall and are asking an 
increase of 11% cents an hour. 


THE MARKET—The market for Cali- 
fornia canned foods continues active, 
with opening prices well maintained. 


Some concerns, notably the California 
Packing Corporation, continues to make 
use of the allotment plan, while those 
selling in the open market are usually 
compelled to withdraw soon after naming 
opening prices. What promised to be a 
“buyer’s season” has turned into one in 
which the buyer is anticipating require- 
ments early and on a large scale. 


FRUITS—California fruits are in strong 
demand, even such items as cling peaches, 
where the pack may easily set a new 
record. The California Packing Corpora- 
tion has brought out prices on Del Monte 
No. 2%s cling peaches at $2.60 for 
halves and $2.62% for sliced, a feature 
being that the differential for sliced is 
but one-half that of most other canners. 
There was quite a spurt in the canning 
of apricots as the season neared an end, 
growers deciding at the past moment to 
sell fruit to canners, rather than dry it. 
Some canners were called upon to make 
quite large packs of Fancy and Choice 
grades in No. 1 containers, moving these 
at $1.80 and $1.70, respectively. Prac- 
tically all of the new pack was sold be- 
fore the packing season ended. There is 
a strong call for cherries, but none seem 
available in this market. Pear prices will 
shortly be named by leading packers and 
these promise to be lower than those of 
last year. Fruit is being contracted for 
in the Sacramento River district at $85 
a ton, with $65 being paid in the Santa 
Clara Valley. 
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Storage Tanks—Plain, 
Stainless Steel, Pure Nickel or Monel 


Plug Valves—Flush Type—Stainless Steel, Pure 
Nickel or Monel 


Y Pulp Tanks—Stainless Steel 
Y Agitators—Stainless Steel 


CORROSION- 


RESISTANT 
EQUIPMENT | 


Heavy Duty Jacketed Kettles—Stainless Steel, Pure 
Nickel or Monel 


Y Super-Jacketed Kettles—Stainless Steel, Pure Nickel 


Jacketed or Insulated— 


3 W “No-Coil’ Heating Tanks—Stainless Steel, Pure 


PA. 5. M. E. CODE AND CERTIFICATE 
FPURNISHED WITH EACH JOB 


LEE Metal Products Co., Inc. 
419 PINE STREET . . . PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


Nickel or Monel 
Y Vacuum Pans—Stainless Steel 


. .. in Standard Sizes or designed to Specific 
Job Needs 
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PRICES—The California Packing Cor- 
poration has announced prices on two 
items in Midwest pack peas, quoting Del 
Monte Early Garden at*$1.90 for No. 2s, 
with the No. 303 size priced at $1.72%. 


A few concerns have announced prices 
on tomato catsup, tomato puree and a 
few other items in the list of tomatc 
products. Prices are a little lower than 
last year, despite the fact tomatoes have 
been contracted for at a higher price 
The canning season is getting under way 
earlier than usual. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska _indi- 
eate that the run of salmon has been 
heavy so far this season. The pack of 
76 canneries to July 12 amounted to 
1,457,541 cases, the largest to this date 
since 1943, and almost double that of 
last year. An encouraging feature has 
been the large output of Reds, this 
amounting to 1,295,721 cases. Fancy 
Reds are being offered at $25 a case, but 
some buyers are holding off at this price. 
The British Columbia salmon pack to 
July 12 reached 64,207 cases, compared 
to 46,854 to a corresponding date last 
year. The prized sockeye salmon ac- 
counted for 50,025 cases of the total. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna in California 
in June reached 499,847 cases, maintain- 
ing the large output in recent months 
and suggesting a record pack for the 
year. The output of mackerel amounted 
to but 1797 cases for the month. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Iceless Refrigerator Car—Fish & Wildlife 

Fishing News Missed—Shrimp Production 

Light—Hard Crab Production Up Over Last 
Month, Below Last Year. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, July 25, 1947. 


“ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CAR TESTED BY 
usDA”’—An article with the above caption 
appeared in the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice of June 26, 1947, which is of great 
importance to the seafood industry and 
all perishable shippers as well, because 
it has solved the problem of transporting 
perishables during the hot summer 

The article is quoted here below: 


“Tests conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with 
various industry groups, indicate that an 
iceless refrigerator car can maintain 
temperatures of approximately 0° F. 
under conditions of summer heat. This 
temperature, which cannot be reached by 
the ordinary refrigerator car, will main- 
tain the prime quality of frozen foods. 

“The car in which the tests were con- 
ducted has 3-inch insulation and _ is 
equipped with split-absorption system of 
refrigeration, and adaptation of a well- 
known method of refrigeration. Tanks 
attached to the underframe hold the 
refrigerant, anhydrous ammonia, under 
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pressure. Cooling is achieved as the am- 
monia moves from the tanks through a 
single regulating valve and expands in 
the cooling coils located 1n the ceiling of 
the car. When the ammonia has com- 
pleted its refrigerating effect, it is finally 
taken up by water in absorber tanks also 
attached to the underframe of the car. 
There are no moving parts.” 

“The tests, conducted in a car-testing 
laboratory at Potomac Yards, Alex- 
andria, Va., were made with a car loaded 
with cartons of frozen tangerine seg- 
ments.” 

“During the 10-day test the tempera- 
ture of the frozen tangerines at the top 
of the load averaged from 4 degrees 
below zero to 1 degree above zero. At the 
bottom of the load, temperatures ranged 
from 3 degrees below zero to 3 degrees 
above zero. Improved wall and _ floor 
racks, allowing a freer circulation of air, 
would ‘undoubtedly narrow the spread 
between temperatures at the top of the 
load and those at the bottom of the load.’ 

“The load of tangeries was hard-frozen 
when placed in the car. The load was 
still hard-frozen when removed at the 
end of the test period.” 


NO MORE FISHERIES NEWS ISSUED AT 
NEW ORLEANS—The daily reports issued 
by the Fish and Wild Life Service of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior has 
been suspended at New Orleans, La., for 
the lack of appropriation funds, and it is 
very much missed by the industry. 


Now, if the money that has already 
been appropriated was ear-marked by 
Congress for certain districts, then it is 
Congress that has given us a raw deal. 
but if the money was appropriated to a 
general fund of the fisheries division, 
then we are being discriminated by the 
administration who seem to have been 
long in the practice of overlooking us in 
the first bracket of appropriation and 
giving us only if there are any funds left. 


A more equitable distribution of the 
available fisheries appropriation funds is 
asked for and expected by us of the Gulf 
area. 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section is very light at present be- 
cause the closed season on shrimp is on 
and the boats have to go in the Gulf be- 
yond three miles of the shore, which is 
outside the jurisdiction of the states and 
only a few boats venture out that far, be- 
cause it is too hazardous. 

The conservation department prohibits 
trawling in the state waters during the 
closed season, so no shrimping is done in 
the rivers, bays, lakes, bayous and three 
miles off-shore in the Gulf. 

The conservation law is being more 
rigidly enforced this season than in pre- 
vious years. 

There are no shrimp being canned now, 
so the pack for this season is over. 

The total amount of shrimp canned 
from July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947 was 
259,995 standard cases, as against 161,- 
228 standard cases packed last season 
and 410,085 standard cases the previous 
season, 


It may be seen from this comparison 
that although the shrimp pack this sea- 
son was larger than last season, yet it 
was considerably less than the previous 
season, which may be considered a nor- 
mal pack. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs last month was greater than the 
previous month, but hard crab production 
for the first six months of 1947 was con- 
siderably less than the first six months 
of 1946, as 7,295,330 pounds were pro- 
duced the first six months of 1946 and 
4,014,530 pounds were produced the first 
six months of 1947. 

Production of crab meat had a cor- 
responding drop the first six months of 
1947 over the first six months of 1946. 

As usual, Louisiana produced more 
crabs than all the other Gulf areas put 
together, which is always the case with 
shrimp and oysters. 


Calendar of Events 


JULY 29, 1947—Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Plumbrook Country Club, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

JULY 30, 1947—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 

AUGUST 24-28, 1947—39th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AUGUST 4-29, 1947—3rd Frozen Food 
Locker Operators School, Ohio Univer- 
sity, College of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Chio. 

OCTOBER 6-7, 1947—15th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—48rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 17-18, 1947—33rd An- 
nual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners As- 
sociation, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 9-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, ete., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requiremnts for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleolm Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Chisholm-Ryder 16 foot 
Blancher with lifetime drum, with controllers and variable 
speed drive. Cost new $2300.00; will sacrifice for $1450.00. 
Used only 30 days. Adv. 4791, The Canning Trade. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR YEFKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 

lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 

subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 

I—COMPLETE CAN PACKING & LABELING UNIT, Standard-Knapp, 
Automatic, with Labeler, 300x407 can, 200 CPM; Booster Conveyor, 


7’ long; direct connected to Caser, packs 48 to case, 2 rows high, 


4 x 6 each, with motor, excellent shape, complete line.........cccees $4,400.00 
i—GLUER, Packomatic, model D, top and bottom, 20’ compression unit, 

with drives and motors, excellent condition 3,200.00 
2—LABELERS, Ermold, rotary automatic, 6-wide, 120 DPM, recond. 

& guar. Each 2,500.00 
1—LABELER, Standard-Knapp 2710069, heavy duty, type E wide frame, 

ty with scrambling table and twisters 2,325.00 
I—LA ER, Burt, adjustable, 8 02. to 2£3 cams, recond......cccsccecceeeee 50.00 
I—tABELER, World Improved, 1/3 HP motor, rebuilt a guaranteed... 675.00 
i—WRAPPER, Hayssen M-13, for tomatoes or bread, excel. COM... 1,675.00 
Ss ER, NEW, original crate, continuous pressure, A-B, 12’ x 14”, 

flight worm conveyor, motor, Reeves rive, Valves... 7,000.00 
i—FILLER, Filler Machine, 11 piston, stainless steel, 2%” dia. x 10%” 

long, agitated, rebuilt and guaranteed 2,500.00 
I—FILLER, NEW, original crate, Sprague-Sells, 12 valve, with tank, 

valves, float assembly, chute & worm can feed for # 10 can, jheating 

unit, direct connected to Canco 08 Closer, 60 CPM, #(MH932. 2,400.00 
1—JUICE FILLER, Berlin-Chapman, 15 valve, star feed, disc discharge, 

stainless steel bowl, belt driven, guaranteed, rebuilt 950.00 
i—FILLER, Hansen 73-207, 7 pocket, capacity 11,000 CPM.................. 200.00 
Ii—SYRUPER, NEW, Sprague-Sells, 3180, 18 valve, 300x407 can, 

stainless steel worm & disc feed, direct connected with 

Angules 69P Closu 3,850.00 
are (PRESS, Hydraulic, Mechanical Packer, V-belt drive, 

2 piston 1,000.00 
KNEADER, Societa Anomina Meccanica Lombarda, 24007 

5,000. 

I—SUPER CENTRIFUGE, Sharples #6, type M4PI1E, with clarifier 

bowl, 3 HP motor, cleaned and overhauled 1,300.00 

belt driven, excellent condition 395.00 
15—KETTLES, W, original crates, Groen, stainless clad, 40 gal., 

steam jacketed, 2/3 hinged covers, 402¢ WP, with valves. Each............ 105.00 
I—FLOOR SCALE, Kron, 1000% dial, 2 beams 400% & 100%, 

15002 cap., 30 x 30 platform, guaranteed 290.00 
ew hone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 


of the above items. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


SPECIALISTS 


FOR SALE—Four Peerless Single Huskers, complete with all 
parts. Huskers used last year. Walter M. Cameron & Son, 
Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One brand-new model 12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter 
with motor; 2 C-R Model EE belt driven Bean Snippers, both 
with picking tables, fair condition; 1 FMC Buck Snipper, belt 
driven, no picking table, fair condition; 2 five-pocket Ayars Pea 
Filkers, motor driven (no motors) for #2 cans, each with 
complete set #303 change parts, fair condition; 1—15 foot 45° 
Huntley 12” Pocket, style B, Elevator, belt driven, good condi- 
tion; 1—200 gal. round bottom semi-jacketed stainless steel 
Kettle, good condition; 20 four-tier 38” single bale perforated 
Process Crates, good condition, no tops; 1 model 28 Sterling 
heavy duty belt driven Vegetable Peeler, excellent condition; 
1—8 station Case Sealer, plates for #300, #303, #2, #2%, 
#10 cartons; 1—4 station Case Sealer, plates for #2, #2%, 
#10 cartons; both all steel, both good condition. Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Portable Inclined Belt Conveyor, 
elevates to min. 6’ 6” max. 18’, 36 ft. long x 18 inches wide, 
3 HP Motor; Stainless Steel Hopper 26” dia. connected to 24 ft. 
of S. S. chute 13” wide x 7” high, adjustable; Standard Oil Co. 
75 HP Industrial Oil Burner with aut. control; 30 HP Low 
Pressure Boiler with Stoker and aut. controls; Coal Fired 
Water Heater, 300 gal. per hour 100° rise; Steel Water Tank 
4 ft. dia. x 30 ft. long, 100 lbs. pressure; Chlorinator with 2 
large crocks; 4 Clark Gasoline Fork Lift Trucks, 5000 Ibs. 
capacity 104” lift. Call Mr. Carlsrud, Riverside 0566, Reid- 
Avery Co., Baltimore 22, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—C/R Chopper Pump; FMC Tomato Peeling 
Table; Robins Rod Tomato Washer; Robins Chain Exhauster; 
Single Tuc Corn Husker; Double Corn Husker; Crushed Corn 
Cutters; Ayars & Hansen Pea Fillers; Scott Viners; Pea Podder; 
Clipper Cleaners; Cup Conveyor; Onley Washer; Bridge Washer; 
Clover Leaf Graders; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Ster- 
ling & American Vegetable Peelers; C/S Bean Snippers; M & S 
Filler; Retorts; Circle Steam Hoist; Boilers; Gate & Check 
Valves; Black Steel Pipe; Agiduster & Niagara Dusters; #2 
Wood Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—Consolidated single head Screw Capper, Serial 
No. 753, for 63 mm. screw caps; Resina Screw Capper, Serial 
No. 156, for screw caps 28-55 mm.; both are like new. Burt and 
Knapp Labelers for wrap-around labels on #2 or #10 cans; two 
Chisholm-Ryder Stainless Steel Juice Extractors; Crown Cork 
& Seal Jumbo Model E 7-head Rotary Automatic Crowners for 
beverage-type crowns; two World Rotary Automatic Labelers, 
capacity 80 bpm; two Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labelers, capac- 
ity 120 bpm; four Liquid O & J Duplex Rotary Automatic 
Labelers, capacity 120 bpm; 1000’ used Speedways Conveyors 
12, 15, 18, and 24 inches wide, with curves and stands, 50% of 
new selling price; 300’ of new Matthews 14” wide roller type 
conveyors, 10’ sections, priced to sell; complete Liquid Auto- 
matic Bottling Line consisting of Washer, Filler, Labeler, Gluer 
and Sealer; US 12-spout straight-away Filler for liquid; Kiefer 
4-spout Filler for jam; Elgin 24-spout Rotary Filler for free- 
flowing liquors; 3 Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Mixers; and 
other equipment too numerous to list here. All of this equip- 
ment is owned by us and stocked in Buffalo, all subject to prior 
sale, option for personal inspection. Additional information will 
be furnished upon request. Act quickly. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Large Boiler; Retorts; Soak Tank and Rotary 
Washers; Electric Motors; Electric Hoist; All Metal Hand Fill- 
ing Table; Peeling Table with Belts; Puree Cooking Tanks; %% 
Hampers; Alum. Buckets; Labels; 100,000 #2 (307x409) Cans; 
3” and 4” Water and Steam Pipe Valves; Hot Water Scalder. 
Price reduced for quick sale. Adv. 4796, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Cold Storage Plant, complete with three 
35° units, size 14’ x 28’, and one Deep Freeze Unit 14’ x 24’. 
This plant only 4 years old, all equipment like new, in perfect 
working order. Now dismantled ready to be moved any place. 
Can be seen or write: Colorado Vegetable Exchange, 3500 E. 46 
Ave., Denver 16, Colo. Phone: Cherry 7485. 


FOR SALE—2 #3 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutters; 
1 #2 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutter; 1 Sprague Duplex 
model 25 Corn Mixer; 1 Sprague No. 7 Corn Silker; 10—60 x 60 
Pea Grading Screens of various sizes; 1 large Generator; 1 
medium size Generator. Empire State Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Reasonably priced, one Burt Model PCE elec- 
trically operated Case Packer for 24 #2 cans. This machine is 
in good operating condition and will box up to eight (8) cases 
per minute. Chas. T. Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three open top Cooling Kettles; one set Herring 
Bone Boiler Grates; one four inch Flue Expander; one 20 H.P. 
Orr & Sembower Steam Engine, horizontal; one Inspection 
Table, 11 feet long, 20” Rubber Belt, all steel construction, new 
last year; one 15 H.P. Electric Motor with variable speed switch, 
60 cycle, 3 phase, 110 volt. C. B. Osborn Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—One seven-pocket Ayars Tomato Filler, set for 
No. 2% cans; packed only 30,000 cases. C. L. Hammack, Port 
Royal, Va. 


FOR SALE—Available now, 400 ft. new 14” 4-ply White Can- 
ners Conveyor Belt, 3/32 Rubber Coated, Top and Bottom. The 
Polk Co., P. O. Box 3208, Tampa, Fla. 
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FOR SALE—Rebuilt No. 10 1” Waukesha nickel alloy Rotary 
Pump, complete with US Varidrive-Synchrogear % HP at 
110/220 V., 60 cycle, single phase, variable speed motor reducer 
drive. Rated from a maximum of approximately 128 gph 04 
discharge pressure to a minimum of 24 gph at 60# discharge 
pressure. This unit has seen little use and is in very fine shape; 
quick cleaning type, sanitary construction; complete on one base. 
We will accept any reasonable offer; can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Adv. 4798, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Steam Jacketed Copper Mixing Kettles, 150 
gallon capacity, gear head, motor driven; one Sprague Filler, 
cells, six cylinder, M. S. type; one Stokes-Smith Filler; one Whiz 
Packer. Flag Pet Food Corp., 108 South St., New York 7, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4799, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can Labellerg, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 47100, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Boxer, No. 1 tins, power driven. Oconomowoc 
Canning Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Cannery, fully equipped and geared for high pro- 
duction at low cost on string beans and tomatoes. In the heart 
of bean and tomato farms. Priced right for quick sale. Adv. 
4797, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New modern Tomato Canning Plant (also Grape- 
fruit Sections) fully equipped, nothing else to buy. Operated 
part of one season. Located in heart of best tomato and grape- 
fruit section in the Rio Grande Valley. Terms arranged so plant 
will pay for itself out of part of profits. P. O. Box 1728, 
Brownsville, Texas. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhubarb Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quantity of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farms, Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—15 years experience as Production 
Manager of citrus and vegetables in Florida. Have built and 
managed production successfully of four plants packing up to 3 
million cases per year each. Also have sales contacts for un- 
limited quantities both citrus juices and sections under private 
label. Interested only in making connection with financially 
sound and reputable canner. H. E. Greenlaw, 2724 Cambridge 
Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent for Mushroom Cannery 
Plant. Year round employment. Vacation with pay. Good 
bonus. Good opportunity for right man. Can furnish nice house 
in good section of town. Apply in person or writing to: J. B. 
Swayne & Son, Inc., Box 497, Kennett Square, Pa. 
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WANTED—Experienced man to take charge of condiment 
room. Capable of making catsup, hot sauce and puree. Per- 
manent position. Will state salary after personal interview. 
Plant located in Northern California. Give full details, expe- 
rience, and age. Adv. 47101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Skilled Operator for a fast Standard-Knapp 
Labeling Machine; year round steady job at good wages with 
chance for advancement if job is done well, and also able to train 
other operators. Also two good canning factory Mechanics; 
would like one to have working knowledge of electricity who 
could do the rough electrical work that must be done in a can- 
ning factory; the mechanical ability is that required for a can- 
ning factory; experience desired; year round job for both 
mechanics at good wages. Adv. 47102, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


ALUMINUM AND ENAMELED PANS 


14-Quart Tomato Peeling Pans 


Aluminum and Enameled Tomato Peeling Pails and 
Pans in stock for immediate delivery. A full line 
of cannery supplies. | Order at once for prompt 
delivery. 


P.S. Write us with regard to the Robins Can 
Unscrambler—capacity up to 400 or more No. 2 


cans per minute. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


713 E. Lombard St, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Oniwiew Comoran w Westminster, Ald. 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


DIFFICULT 

He was relating his experience of studying the English 
language. 

“When I first discovered that if I was quick, I was fast; that 
if I was tied, I was fast; if I spent too freely, I was fast; and 
that not to eat was to fast; I was discouraged. But I gave up 
trying to learn the English language when I came across this 
sentence in a news item: 

“‘The first one won one one dollar prize’!” 


WRONG NUMBER 


A young lady, telephoning a music store, was connected by 
mistake with a garage. 

“Do you have ‘Two Red Lips and Seven Kisses’?” she asked. 

“No,” answered the garage, “but we have two tom cats and 
seven kittens.” 

“Is that a record?” she asked. 

“Well,” said the garage, we think it is.” 


A guest at a banquet took pains to make himself agreeable to 
a Chinese who sat next to him. After the first course he asked, 
“Likee soupee?” 

There was no reply except a genial beam. After the next 
course he inquired “Likee fishee?” This evoked a still more 
genial beam. 

Later in the evening the visitor from the Far East rose and 
delivered a speech in perfect English. 

On resuming his seat he turned to his neighbor and asked, 
“Likee speechee ?” 

A woman gave a party for some soldiers, sailors and marines. 

The perfect hostess, she even went into the kitchen and made 
some cookies, Later, she came out with a trayful and offered 
them to a big, husky marine. 

“T’m the hostess,” she said, ‘Would you like a hot cookie?” 

“Sorry, Ma’am,” he replied, “I have a date already!” 


One night, there was a raid on a burlesque show and the 
patrol wagon backed up against the stage door. Toots, the red- 
headed stripper, started pushing everyone out of the way and 
dashed toward the patrol wagon. “Why the big rush?” asked 
the cop. “The last time I had to stand!” snapped Toots. 


Two partners decided they needed a hostess in their office 
so they advertised in the papers for one. After an interview 
with a buxom blond, the partners excused themselves to discuss 
her in private. 

“She won’t do,” protested one, “She’s too big in the first 
place.” “In the second place, too,” agreed the other. 


A youngster entered his house. “Hey, Hom!” he called, 
“Who put that statue under the sink?” 
“Ssh!” warned his Mother, “That’s a plumber!” 


A girl behind the counter of a department store noticed a 
man waiting. “Could I interest you in a tropical bathing suit?” 
she asked. “You sure could,” he confessed, “but my wife’s 
around here some place!” 


SNAPPY STORY 


“George broke up my party the other evening. He started to 
tell a story and I had to send him home.” 

“Well?” 

“But all the rest followed him home to hear the end of it.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agita 5 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin‘Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MA , Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, mM. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


. Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Tl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, We ¥- 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, S$ 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery yg Hoopeston, Tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesion, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Wi Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo eston, Ml. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, — Tl. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co.,.St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, ni. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Mifford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., eman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Ren, eed Co., Chicago, II 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PF. H. Woodrutt & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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KETTLES. 
on 


ALUMINUM AND ENAMELED PAILS 


16-Quart Tomato Peeling Pails 


Aluminum and Enameled Tomato Peeling Pails and 
Pans in stock for immediate delivery. A full line 
of cannery supplies. | Order at once for prompt 
delivery. 


P.S. Write us with regard to the Robins Can 
Unscrambler—capacity up to 400 or more No. 2 
cans per minute. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


713 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


ARTISTIC 
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PROVIDE ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE, STEADY AND ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED POWER 


THESE plants are equipped with four or six cylinder en- 
gines with fly-ball governors. They produce power which 
can be changed to meet the different crop conditions by the 
movement of a convenient lever without stopping the engine. 
They are especially engineered to meet every requirement 
for Viner Drive. 


F R A N K 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling eae 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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tiem, 
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FLANGED. 
CAN BODIES 


Lf. s double seaming follows flanging, metal container manufacturing 
methods at National Can Corporation’s plants show no letdown in either 
speed or accuracy. Again, at a rate in excess of 300 cans per minute when high 
speed equipment is used . . . again with the aid of automatic precision machines 
... extremely exacting standards of control are maintained. 

The double seamer rolls or seams together the flanged end of a can body and 
a can bottom which has been made in separate sub-assembly. At National Can, 
greater preciseness goes hand in hand with high speeds. Two sets of balanced 
rollers (integral with the seaming head) engage the pre-curled can end across 
its diameter, resulting in an interlocking of end with body flange to a firm and 
continuous seal. As a result many thicknesses of metal (with a Latex linet 
binder) help to produce a uniformly tight seal. 

These double seamers are “custom-built” — manufactured in National Can 
Corporation’s machine shops, designed, constructed and supervised by the 
company’s staff of engineers. 


NATIONAL 


cORPORATt 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. CANONSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 


Pl 


; NATIONAL CAN PROTEC QUALI 
| | DOUBLE SEAMERS PRODUCE UNIFORMLY TIGHT SEAL | — 
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